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SOME CURRENT ISSUES IN GRADUATE 
WORK" 


By Dr. GEORGE D. STODDARD 
DEAN OF THE GRADUATE COLLEGE, STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


ADVANCED DEGREES 


Our concern is with only two degrees, 
the M.A., or its equivalent, and the Ph.D. 
In a recent report of the Association of 
American Universities, the master’s degree 
is ‘variously deseribed as a research degree, 
a professional degree, a teacher’s degree, 
and a cultural degree.’’ It was the opinion 
of this organization that the master’s degree 
‘‘may justly serve any or all of these objec- 
tives, and that attempts to characterize the 
work for the master’s degree exclusively on 
the basis of one or the other of the objec- 
tives given above are likely to prove artificial 
While there have been pro- 
posals dating back a half century to move 
the baccalaureate degree downward two 
years, to my knowledge there has not been 
any correlative attempt to abort or abridge 
the master’s degree. It is at the very least 
a culmination of five years of college work. 
In some universities it is nothing more than 
that. However, in most institutions there 
is a change in pace and in method at the 
beginning of the fifth year. The student 
is placed a little more on his own. He is 
expected to explore intensively some one 
field of work and to write a thesis which, 
to quote the association’s report, ‘‘may be 
of research, expository, critical or creative 


and futile.’’ 


‘Given at Northwestern University, April 1, 
1938. 





type.’’ Thus far, in most universities, there 
has been much more exposition or criticism 
than creation, and perhaps this is all to the 
good. Increasingly we may expect the 
creative aspects of the work to take on a 
real significance. As an illustration of the 
trend in one university I should like to cite 
the new Master of Fine Arts degree, re- 
cently approved by the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and by the State Board of 
Education. In a sense, the M.F.A. gives. 
official recognition to Dean Seashore’s long- 
time encouragement of theses in creative 
work. 

The purpose of this new degree of Master 
of Fine Arts 


. is to encourage graduate students in the 
various branches of the fine arts to undertake work 
at a high technical and professional level. It dif- 
fers from the standard Master of Arts in that it 
places less emphasis upon academic subjects, while 
demanding a higher order of artistic accomplish- 
ment in a particular medium. 

It is designed for students preparing them- 
selves professionally in such fields as painting, 
mural decoration, sculpture, commercial art, play 
writing, acting, producing, stage designing, musical 
performance, instrumentation and composition. It 
is expected that such preparation can be undertaken 
by a group of carefully selected students who have 
already shown unusual talent. At the same time 
such students must have sufficient breadth of in- 
terest to explore, in a marginal way, the related 
academic fields. 

Students holding a baccalaureate degree from 
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a recognized college or university may be admitted 
in candidacy toward the M.F.A. upon the recom- 
mendation of the head of the department concerned. 
Such matters as special examinations, the comple- 
tion of work at the undergraduate level, the pro- 
gram of courses, seminars and research are left to 
the discretion of the respective departments in the 
School of Fine Arts. On the basis of individual 
conferences with the student it is expected that a 
program will be designed to fit his particular needs. 

Ordinarily the program for the M.F.A. degree 
will require two resident years. At the discretion 
of the head of the department, students may be 
recommended for the degree at the end of the mini- 
mum residence requirement which is one year. 
Only students who have had a rich technical and 
academic background, together with some profes- 
sional experience, may count upon appearing for 
the degree at the end of the minimum residence 
period. 

In the fine arts, the M.A. will be designed for 
those students who look forward to careers in teach- 
ing and scholarship. For those of the highest 
promise, it leads normally toward the doctoral de- 
gree. While the M.F.A. is pointed primarily 
toward technical and professional excellence, this 
distinction does not prevent holders of the M.F.A. 
from entering teaching or academic fields, provided 
they meet standard teaching requirements in edu- 
cation. Also, for selected students, work for the 
M.F.A. represents one path toward the Ph.D. 

In the final recommendation of a candidate for 
the degree M.F.A. a thesis will hold a central place. 
It may consist, for example, of a painting, a sculp- 
ture, a dramatic production, a musical performance, 
or a musical composition offered in conjunction 
with reproductions, descriptions and interpretations 
which outline the nature of the original contri- 


bution. 


I should add that creative writing, as in 
poetry or the novel, may similarly lead to 
the master’s degree in the fine arts. 

Of course it is not always necessary to 
create a new degree in order to give full 
recognition to the fine arts. The central 
idea is to recognize artistic achievement as 
of equal academic standing with science and 
Thus high achievement in 
mural will be 
exact equivalent of high achievement in 
This 


is in accordance with an ancient cultural 


the humanities. 
considered the 


decoration 
mathematics, chemistry or economics. 


tradition. We have long known and never 
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questioned that real works of art involve a 
mobilization of talent and a nobility of 
spirit quite the equal of great accomplish. 
ments in scientific areas. But somehow the 
painter, the sculptor, the musician, the poet, 
the playwright have been shunted away 
from our university halls. They have not 
felt at home there and we have not felt at 
home when they were around. At Iowa, the 
creation of this new degree symbolizes a 
partial resolution of such embarrassments, 
We want these men and women on our 
campus. And certainly we are beginning to 
practice what we preach. We have in such 
men as Mabie in the theater, Clapp and 
Muenzer in music, Schramm and Piper and 
Paul Engle in creative writing, and Grant 
Wood in painting, men of high talent and 
rich experience, whose impact upon the 
mental and productive life of students is 
not surpassed by that of any other group 
in the university. 

We believe too that creative work in such 
areas is consistent with sound scholarship. 
Surely the artist is greater than his crities, 
but to be happy and useful in university 
circles he must be the kind who has a high 
regard for sound scholarship. The propor- 
tions will be changed somewhat. Our young 
playwrights and artists are not as good in 
the history and criticism of their subject 
matter as the experts devoting their lives 
to historical pursuits alone. Nevertheless 
the scholarship of such students, because of 
a high selection of talent, should run well 
above that of the average graduate student. 

As we move upward from the master’s 
level to the high altitude of the Ph.D., there 
is perhaps more agreement as to what 
should be expected. There again the main 
departures are in terms of the suitability 
of creative projects as doctoral disserta- 
tions. So far as Iowa is concerned al! that 
I have said on the master’s degree will 
apply to the Ph.D. We equate scientific 
research, scholarship and creative work, 
admitting that it is about as hard to judge 
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quality and quantity in one attribute as in 
another. 

[owa graduate students and young staff 
members are having their plays produced 
on Broadway, their musical compositions 
played by the great orchestras, their poems 
and their novels published, their paintings 
hung in the best galleries. But when they 
face the standard committee of seven pro- 
fessors, stout and true, none of these activi- 
ties will suffice to give adequate answers to 
the necessary questions, oral and written, 
which comprise the doctoral examination. 
Creative work simply takes the place of a 
research fragment or an exercise in scholar- 
ship. We do not claim that creative work 
is more appropriate, but only that it is 
equally valid as an original contribution 
at the doctoral level. 

Everybody knows that there is in the 
eraduate schools of the country a wide 
divergence as to the minimum achievement 
acceptable for a Ph.D. dissertation. Such 
variability goes down to individual depart- 
ments within a university—some are nota- 
bly strong and others quietly weak. The 
Ph.D. flowers may bloom as riotously in one 
field as in another. 

It therefore seems better this evening, and 
perhaps a little safer, to turn to another 
matter of constant concern to graduate stu- 
dent, staff member and administrator. I 
refer to the old chestnut known as language 
requirement. It is a nut which seems hard 
to erack. One ean seareely raise his ham- 
ler against it, without being charged imme- 
diately with all the crimes in the academic 
universe. 

With regard to French and German, one 
might state plainly that we should either 
feach them thoroughly or give them up. I 
do not know what the arrangement is at 
other universities, but I feel that Iowa’s 
formal regulation, requiring a reading mas- 
tery of French and German one and one- 
half years prior to the final doctoral exami- 
nation, is no great success. Students are 
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permitted to pass the test on a smattering 
of knowledge. They read fast and get ex- 
amined soon, before the quick acids of for- 
getting can do their work. Except in a few 
areas, there is no fundamental relationship 
between success on the reading test and the 
curricular or research demands of the field. 
They simply freewheel with each other. 
Such a requirement is primarily a test of 
faith—faith on the part of the student that 
the Ph.D. is worth having, even though, to 
establish his eligibility, he must do some 
grammatical plugging in an alien language. 

While I like the clearness involved in the 
two-way choice mentioned above, I must in 
all fairness admit that there are other op- 
tions. Without attempting to decide what 
is the best thing to do, I should like to 
present a few possibilities. 

Option 1. If through some kind of ecumu- 
lative record and sustained guidance, be- 
ginning not later than the junior year of 
high school, university authorities could 
have a preview of the aptitudes, interests 
and possible careers of students, it would 
be feasible to insist upon adequate language 
instruction. Such instruction could be 
thorough indeed, for it would be given only 
to a highly selected group of students. For 
the smaller high schools, whose total mother 
liquor of intellectual talent would not indi- 
eate the precipitation of more than a few 
doctoral candidates (or might even descend 
into fractions of a candidate), we could 
establish cooperative arrangements among 
high schools and preparatory schools. 

Option 2. We ean insist upon a good 
knowledge of French and German on the 
part of graduate students, even though they 
are utterly ignorant of these languages at 
the time they appear for graduate work. In 
that case we must be prepared to give over 
to language study a disproportionate 
amount of student time. Nor can the aver- 
age graduate student acquire in a few 
semesters the necessary familiarity with 
these languages by the ordinary three-times- 
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a-week system of instruction. (Of course it 
is doubtful if anybody can acquire com- 
petence in a language under this system; 
but that is another matter.) 

Option 3. We can hold to the present 
system requiring the reading knowledge as 
a form, regarding it as a test of student 
aptitude and persistence. It is one kind 
of sieve, and I expect that it really does 
shake out the students whose will power is 
low or whose chain memory for words is 
unusually deficient. Even a smattering 
carries with it a slight social advantage. It 
may be that this almost unrecognized virtue 
makes us cling to the present system. We 
know from a survey that few holders of the 
Ph.D. in psychology ever read anything in 
French or German, but I have no informa- 
tion as to how representative the psycholo- 
gists may be. 

Option 4. The fourth option is to aban- 
don the language requirement as a general 
idea, substituting for it something analo- 
gous to a two-wheeled cart. The first wheel 
would be the phonetics of French and Ger- 
man. This would permit students to recog- 
nize the names, places and imported con- 
cepts that are likely to find their way into 
the English literature of a subject. Also it 
might establish a few general rules enabling 
students to pronounce the names of the 
latest German and French leaders, although 
of course giving no insight as to Italian con- 
quests or Spanish battlegrounds. 

The second wheel of this cart would be 
a plan for a course in English on the French 
and German contributions to science, art, 
literature and world advancement, with 
possibly a section devoted to contributions 
from Spanish, Italian, Russian, Scandina- 
vian and Oriental sources. In this way, the 
students would acquire some familiarity 
with foreign scientific and scholarly con- 
cepts, if not with language peculiarities. 

Which countries and nationalities are 
showing a trend upward in their contribu- 
tions and which downward, I shall leave to 
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your own judgment; but this I maintain, 
that no two languages can forever bear the 
full weight of foreign culture of signifi. 
eance to American scholars. Certain it js 
that at present we are dodging the issue. 
Like Chamberlain, we do not find our arma. 
ments quite ready to support courageous 
speech. Our forces will need to be strong 
indeed to defend any plan except Option 
Three which, through innocuous neglect, 
gives us the sweet feeling that something is 
being done. What we could all wish for, 
I suppose, would be an Esperanto permit- 
ting universal exchange among all countries 
interested in scholarly attainments. There 
is some evidence that English itself is ap- 
proaching this stature. To the extent that 
this is true, we have an argument that may 
convince Germans, Russians and Chinese 
that they should learn English; but no 
argument at all that reciprocally we should 
learn their languages. 

Having ranged over this field I should 
like now to withdraw from it, passing on 
to another spot for which warmer weather 
is predicted, namely, the time element in 
graduate work. 


CoNcEPT OF TIME 


The concept of time is almost as difficult 
for a registrar or dean as it is for the physi- 
cist. Time, credits, units, points, grades 
and marks are indeed fighting words. One 
wonders why the present-day credit system 
survives at all when so many people speak 
against it, and so few persons arise in its 
defense. My own feeling is that strict logic 
may be against it, but that human experi- 
ence is for it. What we have in our ma- 
ligned credit system, whereby 120 semester 
hours are the vestibule to a baccalaureate 
degree, and 30 more to a master’s degree, 
and 60 more to the Ph.D., is a kind of cur- 
rency. It is a medium of exchange that, 
backed by adequate gold reserves (that is, 
valid academic achievement), is rather in- 
genious. We standardize the time situation, 
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requiring a year of graduate work for the 
master’s degree and three years for the doc- 
torate, in conjunction with a minimum 
quality level and a minimum quantity pro- 
duction. Thus both quality and quantity 
may vary enormously above a fixed level, 
which itself is considered aceeptable for one 
of these degrees. 

What would happen if we did not have 
this coneept of time firmly rooted in the 
system? Were we to eliminate it, granting 
degrees only upon the amount of knowledge 
vained as measured by standard tests and 
measurements, everything would go along 
all right—for a while. But very soon we 


would produce some educational mon- 
strosities. 

For example, we know from the Pennsyl- 
vania study carried out under the Carnegie 


Foundation that some high school seniors 
are in advance of some college seniors in the 
State of Pennsylvania. In faet such dis- 
crepaneies may be found in the same city. 
We may shrug our shoulders and say, well, 
let’s give these high school seniors their 
bachelor’s degrees and be done with it; and 
a few years later, let’s give them their Ph.D. 
degrees. Now it must be remembered that 
these bright high school seniors tend to be 
younger than their classmates. We should 
therefore be granting bachelor’s degrees to 
16-year-olds and doctor’s degrees to 19-year- 
olds. Still, if they know so much, could we 
not be realistic about it and give them the 
appropriate academic honors? 

lor answer I think we must turn to the 
individual student. A student who is that 
precocious, if encouraged to spend four full 
undergraduate years in an advancing pro- 
gram, could learn much. And in three 
years more toward the Ph.D., he might well 
be the kind of graduate student that some 
of us dream about. The question is, what 
is a good life for our best minds? Should 
We speed them through the academic pro- 
cession, shouting down our educational 
Wares, or should we take stock of the rich- 
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ness and meaningfulness of our offerings? 
Frankly I think we must recognize the exis- 
tence of a distribution, perhaps a bell- 
shaped distribution, even at the doctoral 
level. In knowledge, achievement and 
originality the best Ph.D. is as far ahead 
of the poorest Ph.D. as the best senior in 
college is ahead of the worst. How did we 
ever hit upon the pathological idea that we 
could cut off talent at the top? The only 
thing we ever should attempt to do, in my 
judgment, is to delimit talent at the bottom 
—to make sure that the academic plateau 
upon which the senior or master’s or doe- 
tor’s candidate sets his feet will be consid- 
ered decent and defensible. (Some Ph.D.’s, 
I suppose, should be in homes for doctoral 
delinquency—in a burst of top form in the 
easiest department of the lowest ranking 
graduate school, with a degree-requiring 
job around the corner, they barely got by 
the most lenient committee that could be 
assembled !) 

To push the best students through in the 
shortest time, retaining the poor students 
for a greater academic dosage, will, in the 
long run, substantially reduce the quality 
of the student body. It is, at the same time, 
a perversion of the true spirit of education. 
Having built up magnificent facilities in 
library and laboratory, having scoured the 
world for the best professors, are we now 
to organize them into a kind of academic 
race track, that the best may run around 
fastest and so into the waiting world of 
business and pedagogy? This is what I call 
‘*selling education short.’’ 

The truth is that some of the best minds 
in the world have found a first-rate uni- 
versity ample, not only for seven years but 
for seven times seven years. Just by way 
of illustration, I have looked up the aca- 
demic records of one or two persons. Let 
us take, for example, the case of Carl David 
Anderson, a physicist at the California In- 
stitute of Technology. He was born in 1905. 
He received his B.S. at the California Insti- 
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tute in 1927, age 22. There is nothing re- 
markable about that. He received his Ph.D. 
at the Institute in 1930, at the age of 25. 
Again no evidence of academic prematurity. 
We next hear of him in 1935 at the age of 
30, for at that time he was awarded the 
Nobel prize in physics. This means that he 
reached the top in physics only five years 
beyond his Ph.D. degree. For him there 
was no academie ceiling. With his Ph.D. 
degree, young Anderson had not exhausted 
the resources of the California Institute, 
and he has not exhausted them now. His 
teacher and sponsor, Dr. Robert A. Millikan, 
also illustrates a strict normality in aca- 
demic progress: A.B. at age 23, Oberlin; 
M.A., age 25, Oberlin; Ph.D., age 27, Colum- 
bia; assistant in physics at Chicago, age 28; 
associate in physies at Chicago, age 29; in- 
structor at California Institute of Technol- 
ogy, age 380; assistant professor, age 33; 
professor, age 41; Nobel prize, age 55. 
These men I am sure you all know by repu- 
tation, if not personally. They are essen- 
tially humble men. They do not pretend 
to know everything. 

The other side of the picture has recently 
been illustrated by Dr. W. S. Learned of 
the Carnegie Foundation. He cited the case 
of a young man in a Pennsylvania college 
who excelled in mathematics, physics and 
engineering subjects, as measured by stand- 
ard tests. At the same time he was only 
average in English and below average in the 
social sciences. This student was gradu- 
ated in three years, summa cum laude. The 
implication is that the tests justified this 
particular academic decision, but one may 
question this. For example, in view of the 
future all-round needs of this boy, as he 
accepts not only engineering but social and 
cultural responsibilities, why did not some- 
one recommend a fourth year of college 
work toward the bachelor’s degree, a year 
perhaps devoted exclusively to the study of 
English and the social sciences? 

It is clear that what we have in the Ph.D. 
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degree is a useful convention. It is some. 
thing like placing the minimum age of sex. 
ual consent at 16, the age of voting at 21, 
of becoming a senator at 30, or president 
of the United States at 35. Everybody 
knows that not all candidates at these re. 
spective ages have enough sense to enter 
upon the duties of their office. But these 
ages do provide a rough screening below 
which there is extreme doubt as to respon- 
sibility, and above which we are willing to 
be convinced of competence. 

So it is with education. When a parent, 
teacher or registrar brings to me a boy who 
can write the letters A.B. after his name, 
I want to know that he is probably (1) out 
of short pants; (2) post-adolescent; (3) 
several years away from home and mother; 
(4) somewhat experienced in a give-and- 
take personal life; (5) literate in English 
and not too frightened by alien grammar 
and alien customs; (6) acquainted with 
some of the major concepts in the physical 
and social sciences, and in the arts; (7) 
possessed of some civic, political and indus- 
trial sensitivities ; (8) rather clear about his 
major ‘aptitudes and interests; and (9) 
secure in some decent academic achievement 
which has not left him exhausted. 

In short, I want him dry behind the in- 
tellectual ears and able to place his feet 
upon the floor when he sits down. It seems 
silly to ask him only to hand across the desk 
a neat little card or test blank showing that 
he has reached centile 89 in tests X, Y and 
Z devised by a group of sweating statisti- 
cians to test the limits of human absorption 
and retention. Well, I must be pardoned 
if I seem to be frivolous, but I have been 
goaded into this outburst by a wilful little 
group of test experts and college presidents. 

Again, in playing up the long comprehen- 
sive examination against the information 
yielded by the standard academic tran- 
script, the erities of the present system im- 
ply that somehow examinations have not 
previously entered into the picture. As a 
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matter of fact, each transeribed course is 
likely to represent at least three hours of 
examination, not to mention a substantial 
amount of individual written report. Hence 
a transcript, representing the usual 120 
hours for the B.A. degree, has imbedded 
within it not less than 360 hours of written 
examination conducted by 20 or 30 profes- 
sors. Is it really true that this learned 
croup has discovered nothing reliable about 
the student’s eapacities and achievements ? 

With all this as a background, permit me 
to say just a few words about the practical 
side of our currency or eredit system. First, 
it is useful in a world of vagabond students 
who insist upon moving from one depart- 
ment to another and from Chinese universi- 
ties to Kansas teachers’ colleges. Second, 
it permits all kinds of luxuries, such as sum- 
mer sessions, late beginnings and early 
endings, and it takes into account the 
special problems arising through part-time 
work in instruction or research assistance. 

Personally I should be willing to dispense 
with the whole system on one condition, and 
only one. Thus far at the University of 
lowa this condition is met in only one or 
two departments. The requirement is sim- 
ply this—that the student will arrive in 
September, when the show begins, and stay 
until June, taking throughout the academic 
year a full schedule of graduate work. At 
lowa we have a conspicuous example of this. 
It is a course leading to the degree Master 
of Science, with a major in orthopedics. It 
is listed as Orthopedic Surgery 203,204 
under the title ‘Graduate Course in Ortho- 
pedic Surgery,’’ as follows: 

An intensive course covering the period of one 
year, and including exercises in advanced kinesiol- 
ogy, orthopedic surgery, pathology, lectures, semi- 
nars, ward rounds, conferences and thesis. Ad- 


vanced instruetion is given in cooperation with the 
‘cpartment of anatomy. Students register in the 


Graduate College. 


lhe students register twice during the 
year, and if they meet the rigorous stand- 
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ards for all these enterprises, including a 
thesis, they are awarded the master’s de- 
gree. There is no counting, no cheese- 
paring, no academic algebra. They either 
pass or fail the course and the work for the 
master’s degree in toto. I should weleome 
more such clean-cut curricula, but it must 
be noted that we do not permit such stu- 
dents to present six hours from a college in 
New Mexico, three hours by correspondence 
from Wisconsin and a little summer work 
scattered across the country. They have to 
arrive with their colleagues, and they have 
to do a year of solid work. 


STUDENT AID 


Of course one difficulty in the retention 
of graduate students is the necessity of 
equalizing financial differences. Often the 
pressure to move on arises not so much from 
academic weariness as from financial ema- 
ciation. Most graduate students, like most 
athletes, really are poor, or at least feel 
poor. They have been drained of their 
financial resources, and they are rather dif- 
fident about further demands upon im- 
patient parents. They need help. Dean 
Johnston, of the University of Minnesota, 
in a recent report has stated flatly that 
‘‘the highest percentage of successful stu- 
dents is found among the children of the 
poor.’’ I do not know how general this 
situation may be, but I am sure that at the 
graduate level the correlation between finan- 
cial solvency and intellectual ability is 
rather low. Therefore if we accept the 
democratic principle of equalization of op- 
portunity, something must be done to en- 
courage the better students. It strikes me 
that the Harvard plan, whereby awards are 
made to capable students on the basis of 
need, has much to commend it. Under this 
system some students may get only one hun- 
dred dollars a year, while others on a similar 
scholarship may receive as much as twelve 
hundred dollars, sufficient to pay their en- 


tire expenses. The men who are paid one 
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hundred dollars are just as highly selected 
as those who are paid twelve hundred, but 
their financial need is not so great. Obvi- 
ously, this sliding scale permits a more 
effective use of a given sum of money. I 
think too that a plan whereby assistantships 
call for a reasonable amount of teaching, or 
of research in aid to a project or depart- 
ment, has much to commend it. Many stu- 
dents receive in this way valuable experi- 
ence not shared by other graduate students. 
If we believe this to be helpful, it may be 
well in future to insert in the curriculum of 
any graduate student definite exercise of 
this kind. 


THE GRADUATE STUDENT—A SKETCH 


I should like to close with a few words 
To me the 
concept of a graduate student doing gradu- 
ate work involves seven or eight definable 


somewhat on the hopeful side. 


factors which I shall simply list : 


(1) A concept of altitude or difficulty; namely 
that by the 
should be able to reach up into the higher 


graduate years the student 

strata of his subject matter. 

In so reaching, he should acquire a knowl- 

edge of allied disciplines. 

He should achieve a general and historical 

perspective. He is not only a graduate stu- 
dent, but a citizen of the world—an adult 
thinker, a voter, a consumer, a producer, an 
actual or prospective parent. 

(4) He should show somewhere within his char- 
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acter and his work certain elements of style, 
of originality, of invention or discovery, 
By this time if not before, he should have 
developed a habit of intellectual integrity, 
Throughout there must be the element of 
promise within his present achievements— 
not so much a sense of finishing anything 
as a sense of goal, of polarization and high 
potential. 
A touch, at least, of a desire to do some 
good in the world; to leave it not the worse 
for his existence, but a little better. 
Lastly, he should display sufficient objectiy- 
ity to undergo a season of trial, without 
taking offense. 
Such wishful cataloguing of the virtues 
does not mean that we expect every Ph.D. 
student to be an intellectual and personal 


paragon. It merely states a goal. 


If we knew the answers to the problems 
I have outlined, there would be no need for 
speeches—in fact, there might not be any 
use for deans! In defending advanced de- 
grees as symbols, nothing more, of work 
accomplished by young persons under the 
tutelage of their elders, who wishing them 
well, are intolerant of stupidity, idleness or 
pretense, we are surely in an ancient and 
honorable tradition. At its lowest, the aca- 
demic world can only be charged with a 
kindly, crusty futility; at its best, we have 
a community of realistic scholars whose 
power to bind themselves together in a 
world bent on self-destruction may yet give 
strength to old and young alike. 


THE UNIQUE FUNCTION OF EDUCATION IN 
AMERICAN DEMOCRACY* 
AN APPRAISAL OF THE REPORT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 
By Dr. J. CAYCE MORRISON 


UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


SoME five years ago, President Butler re- 
ealled to us a verse of Matthew Arnold 
* An address before the Twelfth Annual Insti- 
tute for Parent-Teacher Leaders held at Cornell 
University by the Department of Rural Education 


which aptly described the situation con- 
fronting education— 


— 





and the New York State Congress ef Parents and 
Teachers, April 25, 1938. 
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Wandering between two worlds, one dead 
The other powerless to be born. 


In 1933, when the economic horizon was 
darkest, it appeared certain that the world 
we had known, the world for which and in 
which our publie school system was created, 
was all but destined to disappear. 

In such a erisis it was essential that some 
voice be found to state anew the purpose 
and function of public education. From 
the educational wreckage and confusion all 
about us, it was apparent that the cause of 
education could not be sustained nor pro- 
moted through the kind of appeal that had 
been current for a quarter of a century. No 
longer would it suffice to state the need for 
better buildings, higher salaries for teachers, 
more equipment, new subjects, improved 
methods, curriculum revision or more years 
of schooling. If education were to fulfil its 
promise in American life, its function had 
to be restated, its foundations reexamined. 

At this point, it may not be amiss to 
record New York’s contribution to the 
course of events that culminated in the 
report under discussion. On the evening 
of October 29, 1934, A. J. Stoddard, who 
had formerly served as superintendent of 


schools in this state, was the guest speaker 
at the evening meeting of the New York 
State School. Boards Association. Those 


who attended that session will recall with 
What enthusiasm his treatment of ‘‘the pur- 
suit of happiness’? was acclaimed. Follow- 
ing the dinner, a little group of his former 
New York colleagues met and launched the 
campaign that culminated the following 
ebruary in Stoddard’s election as presi- 
dent of the Department of Superintendence. 

During his stay in New York, Stoddard 
had served as a member of the committee 
that developed the statement of ‘‘Cardinal 
Objectives in Elementary Education.’ 
More than most of us, perhaps, he had 
sensed the significance of such a statement 
i its influence on educational thought and 
practice. On the day of his election he indi- 
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cated to certain of his New York friends 
that he would undertake to lead the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence to formulate a 
dynamic statement of the function of public 
education. The authorization and appoint- 
ment of the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion was Stoddard’s answer to this proposal 
from his friends. 

It is my purpose to discuss the first report 
of the cominission. It is a pleasant assign- 
ment; for the authors of the report have 
not only given us glimpses of the new world 
that is being slowly and surely born but 
have particularly shown how deeply rooted 
this new world is in the world we once 
feared was irretrievably gone. 

In this company, it may be assumed that 
all have read the report; and that all know 
it was planned by the commission, written 
by Dr. Charles Beard, criticized by the com- 
mission members individually and collec- 
tively and then revised by Dr. Beard. 

All here will recall, also, that after briefly 
summarizing the circumstances that call 
upon educational leadership to reconsider 
its position and obligations in society, the 
report reviews the attitudes of the founding 
fathers toward education as a national inter- 
est and analyzes the trends and movements 
in the social scene that give form and sub- 
stance to public education in our day. Par- 
ticularly does the author point out, as only 
a competent and skilled historian could, the 
influence of the democratic theory and of 
individualism upon the development of pub- 
lic education. He establishes beyond reason- 
able doubt that American educational phi- 
losophy was adapted to the spirit of the age 
that began with the inauguration of Andrew 
Jackson and closed, roughly speaking, with 
the world war. 

Among the reviewers of the report, there 
seems little difference as to the merit of 
those chapters dealing with the historical 
analysis of the development of American 
education. All are agreed that the commis- 
sion has treated the issues fairly and fear- 
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lessly. For those chapters that deal more 
particularly with the present and the future, 
there is not the same unanimity of approval. 

Writing in Social Education, Professor I. 
L. Kandel’ says in part: 

This volume . .. will rank as one of the most 
significant expositions of the meaning of American 
education that has yet appeared. If the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission should publish nothing 
else, it will already have deserved well of the Ameri- 
can publie and of the teaching profession by bring- 
ing before them in this volume the significant fea- 
tures of American education in the past and the 
outstanding issues in the present. The appeal of 
this book is that, in dealing with an old subject, 
it is fresh and, in discussing new issues, it seeks 
to bring their solution back into line with the great 
This volume does not have 
any particular axe to grind. It is neither conser- 
vative nor progressive. It does not seek to promote 
one set of studies in favor of another. It does not 
find everything in education so bad as to attempt 
to make a completely new start, to tear everything 
up by the roots, and to ignore everything that has 


tradition of education. 


been. 

... If this book does not prove to mark the 
beginnings of a salutary return to sanity, then there 
is little hope for American education. 


In all probability, Dr. Kandel voices the 
attitude of the large majority of educators 
However, there is an- 
other group, no doubt a minority, that take 
issue with the commission’s treatment of the 


toward the report. 


and the future. Reviewing the 
report in the Social Frontier, Norman 
Woelfel? wrote : 

The first published result of ... The Eduea- 
tional Policies Commission fills one both with hope 


present 


and foreboding. . . . Pages one to seventy consti- 
tute a remarkably able popular document on the 
dynamic evolution of American society, and on the 
educational ideals of our great leaders of the past. 
These pages should be read, studied, discussed, and 
learned in the thousands of professional and lay 
conference groups which are continually meeting 
all over the United States to seek educational in- 
sight and social wisdom. The Commission has not 


hedged, nor slurred over rough spots or unseemly 


17, L. Kandel, Social Education, I: 


pp. 296-297. 


4, April, 1937, 


2 Norman 
1937, 


Woelfel, The Social Frontier, April, 
p. 216. 
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developments, but has throughout these chapters 
maintained a high level of critically constructive 
analysis. The last two chapters present a different 
story. 

. . . Plainly, the hot ball of history which Charles 
Beard passed to the Commission proved too hot to 
be carried beyond the borderlines of historical inter. 
pretation. When within sight of the goal—a 
dynamic vision of what education might be in 
modern America—the excellent skill and team-work 
of the Commission seems to have suddenly disin- 
tegrated. 


Against the background of these two 
opinions what is the significance of this re- 
port? First, it was written, ‘‘Not for the 
thoughtless and the heedless . . . but for 
that large and influential body of citizens 
who can distinguish between the enduring 
values of life and the distempers of immedi- 
ate difficulties, political and economic.’ It 
is the work of a scholar. In its 129 pages 
there are allusions to the work and quota- 
tions from the writings of statesmen and 
scholars, poets and philosophers, ancients 
and moderns. 

Washington and Jefferson, John Quincy 
Adams and Andrew Jackson, Abraham Lin- 
coln and Franklin D. Roosevelt ; Plato and 
Aristotle, Noah Webster and William T. 
Harris, John R. Commons and Adam Smith, 
Mary Lyon and Emma Willard, Horace 
Mann and Henry Barnard ; Thomas Carlyle 
and John Ruskin, John Fiske and Herbert 
Spencer, Emerson and Lowell, Cervantes 
and Aquinas, Horace Greeley and Wendell 
Phillips, John Morley and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—these are but a few of the names 
we meet in tracing the development of the 
function of education in this land. 

Back of the gracefully worded summaries 
the reader senses heroic struggles—the foun- 
dation of the Republic, the struggle between 
church and state, the inevitable triumph of 
Jacksonian Democracy over Federalism, the 
sweep of the movement for free public 
schools, the debates in Congress over the dis- 
tribution of the federal lands, the menace 
of panics, the world war, the struggle te 
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preserve the Union—these and many more 
contributed to determining the course of 
American education. The public school has 
not developed in a vacuum. 

In the background, one perceives the in- 
fuence of the Renaissance, the thought of 
scholars, the teachings of Jesus, the com- 
munism of Marx, the individualism of 
Ricardo, the economies of Adam Smith. 
The volume is a challenge to the scholarship 
of men and women devoted to education. 
“The school administrator 1s called upon to 
possess knowledge and intellectual interests 
that are broader than those of any one pro- 
fession.’’ In that one sentence alone lies the 
cerm of a new and nobler profession of 
educational leadership. 

The report is beautifully written. For 
instance: ‘‘The lamps of learning were 
kindled long ago. They have burned in 
caves and log cabins, as well as in great 
buildings erected by wealth and power.’’ 
Or again: ‘‘The public schools are con- 
cerned with the coming generations, not with 
the past and the passing. It is in the years 
ahead, not in any ages gone, iron or golden, 
that these generations will live their lives, 
carry on their work, assert their rights and 
discharge their duties.’’ To understand the 
simplicity of such writing one need not be 
scholar, historian, philosopher. It is written 
for the thoughtful. It is written simply. It 
catches one’s imagination. It bears reread- 
ing, for the best of it is between the lines. 
This report comes very nearly being the 
charter of American education. 

I have read this report several times and 
each time I find something new; but there 
are certain implications that, to me, stand 
out above all else. 

“The center of observation is in society.’’ 
‘If educators are to make wide and real the 
reach of their theory and practice, they must 
step over the boundaries drawn by their pro- 
fession and consider the unity of things. . . . 
Important as are the methods and proce- 
dures of education, they are means, not 
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ends; and the ends themselves are linked 
with the genius, spirit and purposes of the 
society in which education functions, by 
which it is sustained, vitalized, protected.’’ 
Never again can we confine our vision of 
education within the four walls of a class- 
room. From kindergarten to university we 
must realize that experience is more funda- 
mental than books or laws, and therefore, 
provides the basic content of learning. In 
this little volume one finds the germs of a 
new, rich, vital graduate preparation for the 
profession of educational administration. 

The ‘‘itrinsic and extrinsic.’’ ‘‘While 
education constantly touches the practical 
affairs of the hour and day, and responds 
to political and economic exigencies, it has 
its own treasures heavy with the thought 
and sacrifices of the centuries.’’ . . . ‘‘cher- 
ished against mere expediency.’’... ‘*‘ Above 
all, education has obligations to truth in 
itself and for its own sake—obligations to 
seek it, defend it, and make humane use of 
it. Education must keep alive memories, 
linking the past with the present and tem- 
pering the sensations of the hour by reference 
to the long experiences of the race.’’ ‘‘It 
must kindle and feed the imagination . . 
foster aspiration cherish beauty—; 
concerned with truth, ... education is 
bound to assert liberty, ... to quicken 
minds, . . . to encourage searching and in- 
ventiveness, to employ tolerance and the 
judicial spirit, to inculcate habits of gentle- 
ness and justice.”’ 

To find the balance between the extrinsic 
and the intrinsic, to perceive clearly their 
interrelationships, and yet to be tolerant and 
judicial in thought and act—here is a chal- 
lenge, which accepted places educational 
leadership on high ground. It is the answer 
to all those who would profit from Machia- 
velli’s philosophy. 

*‘The philosophy of democracy enters into 
the definition of education.’’ ‘‘ Among its 
many obligations, public education is 
charged with disseminating the knowledge 
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and keeping alive the spirit necessary to the 
functioning of democracy.’’ 

‘‘Now the future of democratic society is 
challenged, not only in Europe and Asia, 
but in quarters by no means obscure or 
negligible in the United States. For educa- 
tional leadership to blink that fact is to cast 
off the mandate of eternal vigilance and 
accept the facile optimism that paralyzes 
preventive measures. ’’ 

On this theme, so much might be writ- 
ten. No one can deny the fact that in this 
veneration, democracy as a political philoso- 


phy is challenged by fascism and commun- 


ism. Democracy will not prevail through 
Red scares, the requirement of teachers’ 
oaths or forbidding the teaching of com- 
munism. Neither will it prevail through 
teaching new generations of children only 
the idealistic, the utopian versions of democ- 
racy. We will teach the basic ideals of 
democracy, to be sure, we will lead children 
and youth to cherish these ideals and to be 
critical of their practice. To do this the 
democratic way of life must pervade the 
classroom, the administrative office, the de- 
liberations of the board of education, the 
thinking of those groups that would shape 
the policy of the public schools. 

‘* Associational living.’’ ‘‘The associative 
system of the corporation has been substi- 
tuted for individual ownership and manage- 
ment.’’ The Wagner Act has gone a long 
way toward making collective-bargaining a 
reality. What percentage of the men en- 
gaged in sit-down strikes during the past 
two years are graduates of the public high 
schools? When they enter the ranks of 
labor, what are their duties to and obliga- 
tions in the union? But the relations of 
eapital and labor are only one aspect of 
associational life. It is mentioned here only 
to illustrate the type of challenging problem 
now facing the school if it would really 
guide youth in learning to live. 


The chapter on ‘‘conditions requisite for 


the discharge of educational obligations’’ 
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lacks the surety of touch that characterizes 
the preceding chapters. It comes very close 
to being the ‘‘special pleading’’ that Woelfe] 
condemns. The report reflects the lack of 
conviction that characterizes the profession 
on such fundamental issues as, the educa- 
tional preparation of school administrators, 
the relationship of education to other agen- 
cies of government, the question of financial] 
support, the extent to which education 
should be freed from partisan political con- 
trols, the need of legal protection for edu- 
cation. But whatever the limitations of the 
chapter, it does state fundamental truths, 
does express the best thought of the pro- 
fession to date, does set forth the issues 
that must be met in every community, in 
every state of this land. The virtue of the 
chapter may be illustrated in the five rea- 
sons given for ‘‘ vigorously supporting edu- 
cational independence.’’ 

(1) Scientific instruction is independent 
of polities. 

(2) The humanities have their indepen- 
dent imperatives. 

(3) The teaching of controversial ques- 
tions calls for judicial prerogatives. 

(4) Preparation for citizenship tran- 
scends all partisan limits. 

(5) To education are entrusted enduring 
interests and values. 

In my judgment, ‘‘The Unique Function 
of Education in American Democracy’’ is 
the most significant publication issued by 
the National Education Association during 
the years I have been a member. Its im- 
portance lies not so much in what is printed 
on its 129 pages as in what those pages 
stimulate the reader to think and do. Its 
content is a proper subject for discussion 
in educational meetings; and is worthy of 
the recognition a great university and a 
great association award it to-day. It is a 
report to study, a book for reflective think- 
ing in the quiet of one’s own study. It is a 
book to be read by members of boards of 
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education and by the officers of parent edu- 
cation associations; to be discussed in spe- 
cial meetings of boards called for that pur- 
pose and of laymen who would refresh their 
vision of what they would have our public 
schools become. It will be read and pon- 
dered when most of the educational books 
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of this decade are relegated to the unused 
shelves. In this volume, the commission has 
given us the challenge to lift ‘‘educational 
leadership out of the routine of pedagogy 
into the realm of bold and creative thinking 
which the founders of the Republic dared to 
enter.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN INTERNATIONAL EXCHANGE OF 
SCIENCE EXHIBITS 

A pian for a continually changing interna- 
tional science exhibition, which will rotate among 
participating countries throughout each year, 
has been initiated by the New York Museum of 
Science and Industry, in Rockefeller Center. 
As the first interchange, the museum will ship 
to the Palace of Diseovery in Paris a group of 
exhibits dealing with recent discoveries in the 
fields of astronomy, biology and physics. 

Robert P. Shaw, director of the museum, dis- 
cussed the plan with executives of science mu- 
seums and similar institutions in several coun- 
tries on a visit to Europe last autumn. Since 
that time, Mr. Shaw and M. Andre Leville, 
secretary-general of the Palace of Discovery, 
have worked out details, with the result that the 
first interchange of scientific exhibits between 
the United States and France has been arranged. 

The group of exhibits which is going to Paris 
includes six units of a loan exhibition showing 
the recent research activities of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, which has been on 
view at the New York Museum of Science and 
Industry for several months. They deal respec- 
tively with the hereditary variability; evolution 
of chromosomes in nature and in the laboratory ; 
the experimental determination of degrees of 
relationship among plants; interstellar space; 
bright eruptions on the sun, and radio and mag- 
netic effeets of bright solar eruptions. They will 
go on exhibition at the Palace of Discovery 
shortly after their arrival for a period of four 
months, after which the Palace of Discovery 
will send to the museum a group of its own 
exhibits. At least two other countries are ex- 
pected to join the initial stage of the project 
in the near future. 

It is proposed that each country contribute a 





group of exhibits showing its own most impor- 
tant recent discoveries in science, representing 
achievements in different fields. These would be 
selected from the discoveries and developments 
of research laboratories of industrial companies, 
universities, the work of private individuals, and 
from scientific and technical organizations of all 
kinds. 

The object of the exhibits is to interpret new 
things in science to the layman. To this end, 
the method of presentation will receive as care- 
ful consideration as the subject matter. Ex- 
hibits will be preferably of the type that visitors 
can themselves set in motion by push buttons, 
and they will aim to accomplish four things: 
to show specific scientific discoveries with a clear 
presentation of their principles and effects; to 
show such preceding related work in pure sci- 
ence as bears directly upon the individual dis- 
coveries themselves; to show the most impor- 
tant actual or possible practical applications of 
each discovery, and, finally, to point out the 
significance of the discovery as an economic and 
social factor in the modern world. The exhi- 
bition will circulate among the various countries 
on a regular schedule throughout the year. 


FUND FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
COLLEGES IN CHINA 


Paut D. CravatH, chairman of the National 
Emergency Committee for Christian Colleges in 
China, announces that a fund has been estab- 
lished to permit the continuance of the educa- 
tional work begun by Americans in China in 
1864. The sum of $300,000 has been raised, 
nearly 4,500 individuals and organizations con- 
tributing to the relief program in sums ranging 
from 10 cents to $85,000. Several American 
foundations, contributing anonymously, were 
among the largest donors to the fund. 

The money will be distributed among the thir- 
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teen colleges that are receiving support from the 
United States. Mr. Cravath states that, in spite 
of war conditions, all these colleges have main- 
tained all or part of their educational programs 
throughout the past year. While enrolments 
have fallen off as a result of the conflict, this 
decline was held due to economic stringency 
among students rather than to a lack of oppor- 
tunity provided by the schools. At the end of 
the year, 4,200 students remained in the ecol- 
leges, taught by faculties including more than 
200 American professors and instructors. 

The consolidated budgets of the thirteen insti- 
tutions normally is a little more than $1,600,000, 
of which $1,000,000 comes from western and the 
remainder from Chinese sourees. The contribu- 
tion of $300,000 is designed to replace losses of 
normal income and to meet heavy emergency 
expenditures as a result of the war. Somewhat 
greater demands for aid are anticipated this 
year, and as a result the committee has set out 
to raise $330,000 before June 30, 1939. 

Members of the Emergency Committee in- 
clude: Henry R. Luce, president of Time, Ine.; 
Mildred H. McAfee, president of Wellesley Col- 
lege; Arthur V. Davis, chairman of the board 
of the Aluminum Company of America; Robert 
M. Hutchins, president of the University of 
Chieago; Dr. Robert A. Millikan, chairman of 
the executive committee of the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, and George W. Davison, 
chairman of the board of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPA DICTIONARY 
OF EDUCATION 

Pui Dev_ta Kappa is sponsoring preparation 
of a “Dictionary of Education.” The primary 
purpose is to prepare a comprehensive diction- 
ary of technical terms in education which will 
do for educational workers and teachers what 
already has been accomplished by technical die- 
tionaries for practitioners in such special fields 
as medicine, law, engineering and psychology. 
The dictionary will promote greater clarity and 
consistency of usage in educational literature 
and in classroom instruction. The best usage 
and expert opinion will determine the definitions 
accepted. The completion of the project prob- 
ably will require a period of four years. 

The dictionary is concerned with technical and 
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professional terms, concepts, ideas, problems, 
theories, practices, methods, trends, movements, 
plans, ete., in the entire area of education. As 
a general policy, it probably will exclude names 
of persons, institutions, school systems, organi- 
zations, places and titles of publications and 
journals except where a movement, method, 
plan or confused usage is represented, as for 
example, in general education the Morrison 
plan, the Dalton plan, Herbartianism, ete. 

Analysis of major publications and sources jn 
the field of education will provide the technica] 
and professional terms, with the definitions sub- 
mitted to authorities in the field, possibly requir- 
ing agreement, on the definition accepted, from 
two or three experts. As a general policy, the 
most recent and best usage will be stressed, re- 
flecting current scientific and professional trends, 
educational theory, research and practice, al- 
though in many eases the historical development 
of a term and changes in its meaning should be 
considered. Authoritative sources include the 
text-books, journals, year-books, indexes, refer- 
ence books, research studies, dictionaries in spe- 
cialized areas of education, ete. 

The plan calls for sponsorship by Phi Delta 
Kappa through a supervising committee, and 
cooperative participation in the definition of 
terms by key men in various chapters who will 
enlist the aid of their associates, advanced 
classes, seminars, ete. The stimulation given to 
local chapters through cooperative effort should 
be as valuable to Phi Delta Kappa as is the 
dictionary itself to the field of education. A 
check list of the subdivisions of education has 
been distributed to the various chapters of Phi 
Delta Kappa in order to secure the names of 
competent workers who are willing to cooperate 
in formulating definitions. A master list of 
terms is being prepared which will be subdivided 
by areas and distributed to the cooperating spe- 
cialists, who probably will add many additional 
terms for definition. Those interested who have 
not entered their names on the chapter check 
lists of workers are invited to write to the chair- 
man or to any other member of the supervising 
committee. 

The committee in charge of the Dictionary of 
Education is made up of: Carter Alexander, 
Columbia University; W. W. Charters, Ohio 
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State University; Paul M. Cook, ex-officio, ex- 
ecutive secretary, Phi Delta Kappa; H. D. 
Rinsland, University of Oklahoma; W. Ray 
Smittle, Wayne University, and Carter V. 
Good, chairman, University of Cincinnati. 


PLANS FOR A LIBRARY AND MUSEUM 
AT HOWARD UNIVERSITY 

James Watpo Fawcett, writing in The 
Evening Star, Washington, D. C., calls atten- 
tion to the desirability of the establishment 
of a Negro museum and library at Howard 
University. This was first suggested by Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller in a letter to The Star in 
1915, and now plans are being developed for 
submission to the next session of the Congress. 
It provides for use of space in the new library 
building of the university, which was built at 
the cost of $1,000,000, and the gradual acecumu- 
lation of material “bearing upon the contact of 
the African with the European in the western 
world during the past four hundred years.” 

Dr. Miller pointed out that the government at 
great expense has established and maintains a 
bureau of Indian ethnology in connection with 
the Smithsonian Institution which contains all 
classes of material bearing upon the civilization 
and culture of the red aborigines of this conti- 
nent. But nowhere has there been a serious 
undertaking to establish a similar collection of 
works bearing upon the struggles and strivings 
of the Negro race in contact with European 
standards and modes of life. Howard Univer- 
sity already possesses several important indi- 
vidual collections as a basis for this enlarged 
undertaking, for example, the Lewis Tappan 
collection of anti-slavery literature and the 
Catheart eolleetion of clippings lent to the uni- 
versity library by John W. Cromwell, secretary 
of the American Negro Academy. 

Among those joining in the endorsement of 
the project are: Dr. Herbert Putnam, librarian 
of Congress; Rev. Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 
president of the Phelps Stokes Fund; Dr. F. P. 
Keppel, president of the Carnegie Corporation ; 
William Allen White, of the Emporia Gazette ; 
Senator Arthur Capper, of Kansas; Lawrence 
Heyl, acting librarian of Princeton University ; 
Dr. Edwin R. Embree, president of the Julius 
Rosenwald Fund; Dr. Arthur Howe, president 
of the Hampton Institute; Dr. R. R. Moton, 
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formerly president of the Tuskegee Institute, 
and Dr. Albert Russell Mann, vice-president and 
director of the General Education Board. 

Necessary funds will be solicited from private 
philanthropie sources as from the 
Congress. 

THE ALBERT FARWELL BEMIS 
FOUNDATION 

Dr. Kart T. Compton, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has an- 
nounced the establishment of the Albert Farwell 
Bemis Foundation, dedicated to the advancement 
of housing for the benefit of the public and of 
the building industry. The purpose of the 
foundation will be to search for and dissemi- 
nate knowledge pertaining to adequate, economi- 
eal and abundant housing. 

The establishment of the foundation has been 
made possible by a grant from the Albert Far- 
well Bemis Charity Trust, the trustees of which 
are Farwell G., Alan C. and Judson Bemis, sons 
of the late Albert Farwell Bemis, of Boston. 
The new foundation is a memorial to their 
father, who died in 1936. 

The foundation, which will be a separate divi- 
sion of the institute, perpetuates the life-long 
interest of Mr. Bemis, who believed, after many 
years of pioneering studies, that better and more 
economical housing could be achieved only 
through improvements in the technology of 
building. 

The foundation will be directed by John E. 
Burchard, of Winchester, who for several years 
has been vice-president of the Bemis Industries, 
Ine., where he was closely associated with the 
late Mr. Bemis in research on housing and the 
utilization of housing materials. Mr. Burchard 
will begin his work as director of the foundation 
in September. 

The foundation will cooperate with various 
departments of the institute, especially the de- 
partments of architecture and civil engineering, 
and the division of industrial cooperation, the 
three departments whose work most closely 
approaches that of the foundation. 

The major policies of the foundation will be 
determined by the president of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology with the counsel 
of an advisory committee, the members of which 
will be men prominent in the architectural and 
building professions. 
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The general program will include: 

Coordination of the available knowledge on mate- 
rials, construction methods and the economics of 
shelter. 

Stimulation and planning of research in various 
phases of the building industry. 

Dissemination of information on its various ac- 
tivities for the greatest benefit of the public and 
the building industry. 

Cooperation with all departments of the institute 
in making available the latest material on housing 
for undergraduate and graduate instruction in 


the institute. 


As a central organization for the study of 
housing, the foundation is expected to play an 
important part in indicating and preparing for 
research, fundamental problems the solution of 
which will contribute notably to the technoiog- 
ical advancement of building. Other problems 
involving the economies of housing are the trans- 
portation and distribution of building materials, 
studies of the effect of mass production in those 
portions of the building industry where this 
technique has been applied, analysis of the cost 
of existing houses in terms from which conelu- 
sions may be drawn; land development studies; 
studies of building costs in terms of mainte- 
nance. The entire field of building materials 
may also be of interest to the foundation, par- 
ticularly the behavior of building materials in 
combination as opposed to their behavior indi- 
vidually. The foundation plans to publish the 
results of its activities at such times and in such 
form as will be of the greatest assistance to the 
publie and to industry. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT ON THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOL SYSTEM 

THE statistical section of the annual report 
of Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools of New York City, prepared by Dr. 
Eugene A. Nifenecker, director of the Bureau of 
Reference, Research and Statistics, has been 
issued. It shows that the enrolment of the city’s 
publie schools, after increasing for the last 
twenty years, during which the number of pupils 
grew by 40 per cent., showed a decline for 
the school year of 1936-37. 1,116,266 children 
were enrolled in compulsory day schools in 1936- 
37, a decrease of 4,818, or 0.43 per cent., from 
the previous year. The decline was caused by 
a loss of more than 18,000 pupils in the elemen- 
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tary grades, which more than offset a gain of 
about 13,000 students in kindergartens and 
junior, senior and vocational high schools. Ip 
ten years the elementary schools have decreased 
by 79,819, dropping from 782,030 in 1928 to 
703,211 last year. The rate of increase of the 
high schools, constant since 1918, is slowing up. 
A plateau has been reached, and within two or 
three years it is expected that an actual loss wil] 
be felt. 250,417 pupils are now attending see- 
ondary schools, an increase of 3,309, or 1.3 per 
cent., over the preceding year. Five years ago 
the increase averaged more than 10 per cent., but 
it has since been declining steadily. The aca- 
demie high schools lost, with a corresponding 
gain in the vocational division, as the average 
register of these schools was 35,583, an increase 
of 18.98 per cent. 

Restricted immigration, a falling city birth 
rate and a growing tendency of parents to move 
to suburbs are held largely responsible for the 
dwindling school population. It was considered 
unlikely, however, that the register would drop 
below 1,000,000. 

Tabulating the average daily register by de- 
partments, the report shows that day elementary 
schools lead with 663,858 pupils, day high 
schools 250,417, junior high schools 127,055, 
kindergartens 39,353 and vocational schools 35,- 
583. During the year the elementary schools 
accounted for a drop of 18,246. The junior 
high schools are maintaining a constant rate of 
increase, gaining 3,646 pupils last year. 


THE SCHOOL OF GOVERNMENT AND 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS OF THE LOUISI- 
ANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

ESTABLISHMENT of a school of government 
and public affairs as part of the Louisiana State 
University, effective at the opening of the new 
academic year on September 5, has been an- 
nounced by President James M. Smith. Dr. 
Charles S. Hyneman, head of the department of 
government, who was research assistant on the 
New York commission for revision of the public 
service commissions law in 1929-30, has been 
named director. 

The school, which is a development of the 
present department of government, has been 
under consideration for a number of years and 
is an adaptation of the program submitted by 
Dr. Roderick L. Carleton, head of the depart- 
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shortly before his death in June of last 
vear. New courses to be offered in the reorgan- 
‘zed unit inelude training in foreign service and 
in public administrative services, graduate and 
undergraduate instruction to be offered in each. 
One semester of the graduate year in the latter 
is to be spent in one or more governmental offices 
under a supervised interneship. 

A program of projects related to state civic 
needs is also planned. These include short 
courses for publie officials, institutes of public 
affairs, advisory and consultative services and a 
special advisory service for teachers of civics. 
The Bureau of Government Research, a unit of 
the present department, will be continued as an 
integral part of the school. 

Dr. Hyneman, director of the division, is a 
craduate of Indiana University and of the 


ment, 
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University of Illinois, and before going to Baton 
Rouge was a member of the faculty there. He 
is a member of the editorial board of the Amer- 
ican Political Science Review and has been in 
charge of bibliography for the review. 

Others members of the faculty are: Dr. Charles 
W. Pipkin, who is dean of the Graduate School 
and professor of comparative government; Alex 
B. Daspit, Dr. Robert J. Harris and Dr. Alden 
L. Powell, assistant professors; Willmoore Ken- 
dall and Dr. Herman Walker, instructors, and 
Leon Crutcher, teaching fellow. Dr. Walker, 
the new member of the school, has been con- 
nected since 1936 with the Division of Land 
Utilization of the Resettlement Administration 
at Washington, D. C. Kimbrough Owen and 
Ira Polley have been appointed research assis- 
tants in the Bureau of Government Research. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. S. RatpH Hartow, who has been for 
fifteen years professor of religion and social 
ethics at Smith College, has been appointed by 


the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace visiting professor to the Orient and Near 
East for the next academic year. He will lec- 
ture in colleges in New Zealand, Australia, India, 


Egypt, Palestine, Turkey, Greece and Bulgaria, 
and during the summer of 1939 will lecture in 
England. 

Dr. WitBer I. NeEwstTerter, director of the 
course in group work at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, has been appointed dean of the new 


School of Applied Social Sciences that has been 
established at the University of Pittsburgh. The 
school is an outgrowth of the Division of Social 


Work which has been conducted at the university 
for the last seven years. Dr. Manuel C. Elmer, 
professor and head of the department of soci- 
ology, who has also directed the Division of 
Social Work, will continue as head of the 
department of sociology. 


At Indiana University, Professor S. C. Davis- 
son has retired after forty-eight years of service 
in the department of mathematies; Dr. Emil 
Artin, who went to the University of Notre 
Dame from the University of Hamburg in the 
tall of 1937, has been appointed professor of 
mathematies; Dr. Agnes E. Wells, who has been 








dean of women in addition to teaching mathe- 
matics, has given up the work of dean to give 
full time to the professorship of mathematies; 
Professor K. P. Williams has been appointed 
chairman of the department. 


Dr. Paut ZUCKER, since 1918 professor of the 
history of architecture at the State Academy 
for the Figurative Arts and dean of the faculty 
of fine arts in the University of Lessing, Berlin, 
practising architect until his voluntary exile 
eight months ago, has been appointed professor 
of architectural history at Cooper Union, New 
York City. Dr. Zucker lost both chairs when 
the Nazi régime came into power in 1933. 


At Stanford University, Dr. Georgee E. 
Lemaitre, of McGill University, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of Romance lan- 
guages; John Wesley Masland, Jr., of Princeton 
University, has been appointed instructor in 
political science. 


Dr. Bert JoHn Vos, professor emeritus of 
German at Indiana University, has been ap- 
pointed research associate in the department of 
German of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 


THE REVEREND ADAM Fox, fellow of Mag- 
dalen College, has been elected to the professor- 
ship of poetry at the University of Oxford. 
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ArTHUR PorstTerR, professor of organ at the 
University of Minnesota, has been appointed 
professor of organ at the Oberlin Conservatory 
of Musie. 

Dr. Everett B. SAcKETT, formerly director of 
research for schools in the Canal Zone, has 
joined the faculty of the University of New 
Hampshire. 

Dr. Roy Lamson, JR., instructor and tutor in 
English at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of English at Wil- 
liams College. 

Dr. Georce M. REYNOLDs, state director for 
Mississippi of the U. S. Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed director for 
fellowships of the Julius Rosenwald Fund. Dr. 
Reynolds sueceeds Raymond R. Paty, who re- 
signed to become president of Birmingham- 
Southern College, Alabama. Professor Howard 
W. Odum, of the University of North Carolina, 
and Edgar B. Stern, formerly president of the 
Cotton Exchange of New Orleans, have been 
elected members of the board of trustees. A 
hundred thousand dollars a year is expended by 
the fund for two sets of fellowships, one for 
Negroes and one for white Southerners. Awards 
of fellowships, of the average value of $1,500, 
are made once a year by a special committee on 
the basis of applications presented not later than 
January 10 of each year. 

Wa ter G. PRESTON, JR., director of the gen- 
eral service department of the National Broad- 
casting Company, has been appointed assistant 
in charge of education to Vice-President Jofn 
Royal. This is the first step in a reorganization 
of the edueational procedure within the national 
program department. The establishment of the 
new educational division follows the recom- 
mendation of Dr. James Rowland Angell, edu- 
‘ational counselor to the company. 


FREDERICK WOo.LFF OGILVIE, president and 
vice-chancellor of Queen’s University, Belfast, 
has been elected president of the British Broad- 
easting Company. He will take up the work on 
October 1, succeeding Sir John Reith, who re- 
signed recently to become chairman of the gov- 
ernment-subsidized Imperial Airways. 


Rev. Henry P. Van DvuSeEN, dean of the 


Union Theological Seminary, New York City, 
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has been elected a trustee of Vassar College for 
a period of eight years. 


Dr. CarMyN J. LOMBARDO, a member of the 
New York City Board of Higher Education and 
an instructor at the St. Vineent’s Hospital 
School of Nursing, was elected chairman of the 
board of trustees of Brooklyn College at a re. 
cent meeting of the Board of Higher Education, 
Lauson H. Stone, son of Justice Harlan F. 
Stone, of the U. S. Supreme Court, has been 
elected a member of the board, to fill the unex. 
pired term of Arthur M. Howe. 


JosEPH B. FLEMING, attorney, was reelected 
on July 11 as president of the board of the 
Chicago Publie Library. Anton Vanek, real 
estate broker, has been elected vice-president. 


Mrs. DorotHy THOMPSON LEwIs, writer and 
commentator of New York City; the Reverend 
Weston A. Cate, of Auburn, Me., and Frederick 
T. Fisher, of New York City, have been elected 
trustees of Goddard College, Plainfield, Vt. 


Dr. ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, Eaton professor 
of the science of government, emeritus, at Har- 
vard University, gave a series of lectures at the 
University of Oklahoma in June. 


Mrs. Lizziz CarTER McVoy, associate pro- 
fessor of English at Louisiana State University, 
has retired. In her honor the new library will 
be dedicated as the Lizzie Carter MeVoy Library. 
Other retirements include Dr. Charles H. Stum- 
berg, head of the department of Germanic lan- 
guages, and Dr. W. R. Dodson, professor of 
agronomy, who have reached the retirement age. 


A LUNCHEON was given recently in honor of 
H. Ida Curry, superintendent of County Chil- 
dren’s Agencies of the New York State Charities 
Aid Association, who is retiring after a service 
of thirty-one years. Miss Curry and her assis- 
tants organized county children’s committees in 
forty-two of the fifty-seven counties of New 
York State. Nearly 50,000 children have come 
under the care and direction of agents appointed 
through these committees. 


PASSENGERS sailing for Europe on July 20 
included Dr. Clarence A. Dykstra, president of 
the University of Wisconsin, and Dr. George 
Washington Rightmire, retiring president of the 
Ohio State University. 
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A pronze tablet in memory of Samuel Carroll 
Derby, formerly professor of Latin at the Ohio 
State University and dean of the College of Arts 
and Sciences, was recently unveiled. The tablet 
was given by Arthur W. Hodgman, professor 
emeritus of Latin at the university and for more 
than twenty-five years a colleague and close 
friend of Professor Derby. The building in 
which the tablet is placed houses the language 
departments and has been named Derby Hall. 


Dr. WALTER LANDE, visiting instructor at the 
University of California, died on July 5. He 
was giving two courses in the department of 
education during the summer session. One of 
these was a general course on the history of 
edueation and the other a course on foreign 
school systems. Dr. Lande was lecturer in edu- 
eation at Brooklyn College and formerly lecturer 
in education and political science at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. He was with the Prussian 
Ministry of Edueation in Berlin between 1921 
and 1933 and was a member of the German 
Reichsrat from 1929 to 1933. 


Dr. Ernest WILLIAM Brown, Josiah Willard 
Gibbs professor of mathematics emeritus at Yale 
University, died on July 22 at the age of seventy- 
one years. Born in Hull, England, in 1866, Dr. 
Brown came to the United States in 1891 to join 
the faculty of Haverford College, Pa. 


Dr. GrorGE M. FAuwon, director of the Town- 
send Harris High School, previously professor 
of education at the College of the City of New 
York, died on July 18. He was fifty-six years 
old. 

TRIBUTE was paid to the life and work of 
Joseph Lee, known as the “father of the recre- 
ation movement in America,” in specially 
planned activities on July 28, the anniversary of 
his death. The day was set aside as “National 
Joseph Lee Day” by the National Recreation 
Association, an organization founded by Mr. 
Lee twenty-seven years ago. The first Play- 
ground Association of America was organized 
in 1906 and Mr. Lee became an officer of the 
organization. Four years later, he was elected 
president. From that time until his death he 
served as president and leader of the association. 
When he became president, 1,244 organized play- 
grounds were reported in 184 cities. Last year, 
‘69 cities reported 9,618 playgrounds. 
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Ernest W. Wooprurr, Atlanta, Ga., financier 
and business man, has announced the establish- 
ment of a million dollar charitable and educa- 
tional foundation, to be known as the Emily and 
Ernest Woodruff Foundation. The income of 
the endowment will be used for gifts to “univer- 
sities, colleges and high schools, assistance to 
worthy individuals seeking education, support 
and enlargement of charitable hospitals, aid to 
indigent and diseased poor people, promotion of 
religious education, erection and improvement 
of churches and encouragement of science and 
literature.” 


THE late Frank B. Cotton, of Boston, made a 
bequest valued at approximately $1,000,000 of 
property in El Paso and of lands in Culberson 
and Hudspeth Counties, Texas, which will be 
sold for the benefit of the College of Mines and 
Metallurgy branch of the University of Texas. 
Preliminary to their sale the holdings will be in- 
spected and prices set by a representative of the 
Board of Regents of the university. Mr. Cot- 
ton’s bequest is to be “used for the education of 
women along lines which would assist them in 
providing for themselves.” 


A PWA grant of $488,250 for the building 
program of the University of Missouri has been 
accepted formally by the Board of Curators. 
The grant represents 45 per cent. of the $1,- 
085,000 to be used for the construction of a 
new power plant and a dairy building. Several 
other buildings, the details for which have not 
been completed, will also be constructed. 


RENSSELAER POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE has re- 
ceived a gift of $60,000 from John A. Roebling, 
of Bernardsville, N. J. This brings the sum 
given by the family to the institute during the 
last ten or fifteen years to more than $250,000. 
The $60,000 will be added to unrestricted endow- 
ment funds. 


THE speech department of the American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C., has organized a Stu- 
dent Speakers Bureau to provide community 
clubs and organizations with student speakers. 
It is stated that these speakers are prepared to 
present for discussion informing and vital topies 
affecting the life of the community and nation 
at large. The purposes of this bureau are three- 
fold: first, to cause students and publie audi- 
ences to think about and discuss important prob- 
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lems of the day; second, to give competent stu- 
dents experience in speaking before real audi- 
ences; third, through this means to make a con- 
tribution to the community of which the univer- 
sity is a part. 

A Meruopist Councit has been established at 
Northwestern University for the purpose of 
cooperating with local Methodist churches in the 
building of a more effective program of work 
with Methodist students at the university; to 
strengthen the ties between Methodism and the 
university; and to provide contact between the 
home churches of the Methodist students, the 
university’s religious program and the local 
Methodist churches. 


Ir is announced that a publie school will be 
included in the new edueation building at 
Indiana University. Courses from kindergarten 
through high school will be offered so that 
teachers may have a training and demonstration 
school to show proper methods of teaching. The 
work will be supervised by the city and main- 
tained by city funds. 


PROFESSIONAL training of teachers in Ala- 
bama is on the increase, yet salaries are on the 
decline, according to an announcement made by 
the Alabama Education Association. Since 1930 
the number of teachers holding college degrees 
has increased from 2,613 to 5,723 or 119 per 
cent., but despite the increase in training average 
salaries have dropped. The association reported 
that teacher salaries were at their lowest in 1933 
when the average annual salary was $590, or 37 
per cent. below the 1930 base. The average 
salary in 1938 increased $224 from 1933, but 
still remains $100 or 11 per cent. below the 1930 
level. Educational officials attribute the “widen- 
ing gap” between teachers’ salaries and training 
mainly to a “corresponding divergence” in school 
revenue and daily attendance. School revenue 
is now 4 per cent. below 1930, while attendance 
is up 19 per cent. 


THE Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation reports that a study of the care of phys- 
ically handicapped children will be made in New 
York. Dr. Philip D. Wilson, surgeon-in-chief 
of the Hospital for Ruptured and Crippled, has 
been appointed by Mayor La Guardia as chair- 


man. Dr. Vernon W. Lippard, associate attend- 
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ing pediatrician to the New York Hospital ang 
instructor in pediatrics at Cornell University 
Medical College, has been selected to direct the 
survey, which will continue until July 1, 1939, 
and has obtained leave of absence from his other 
work for that period. The first step will be the 
establishment of a registration bureau in the 
headquarters in the Lower West Side Health 
Center, 303 Ninth Avenue, Manhattan. The sur- 
vey will analyze the type of care a child receives 
when once referred to a hospital or organiza- 
tion ; it will also determine the extent of dupliea- 
tion of services and whether continued service 
is given to the handicapped child until he reaches 
maturity. The material thus gathered will be 
used in developing a program for proper phys- 
ical, mental, educational and vocational care of 
these children, and the commission will have the 
right to recommend changes or revisions in the 
present set-up which may be considered neces- 
sary. Members of the commission are, in addi- 
tion to Dr. Wilson, Drs. Alan DeForest Smith, 
Bradley L. Coley, Leo Mayer, Foster Kennedy, 
Herbert B. Wilcox, Howard R. Craig; Thomas 
S. MeLane, treasurer, Association for the Aid 
of Crippled Children; Stanley P. Davies, di- 
rector, Charity Organization Society; Lionello 
Perera, member, Board of Child Welfare; Miss 
Katherine Faville, director, Henry Street Nurs- 
ing Service, and Mrs. Adrian Van Sinderen, 
president, Brooklyn Visiting Nurse Association. 
Ex-officio members are: Dr. John L. Rice, city 
health commissioner; Dr. Sigismund §. Gold- 
water, hospital commissioner; Dr. Edward S$. 
Godfrey, Jr., Albany, state health commis- 
sioner; Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent 
of schools, and William Hodson, welfare com- 
missioner. 


THE University of Pittsburgh has opened 4 
series of international rooms. Financed by the 
racial groups of the university, seventeen rooms 
have been provided on the first floor of the 
Cathedral of Learning. The dedication of the 
Swedish room and the laying of the cornerstone 
for the Polish room took place in June. The 
presentation to the university of rooms by Ger- 
many, Russia and Seotland will take place this 
month. 


THE University of Oxford has appointed the 
Institute on the Rosenberg at St. Gall, Switzer- 
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land, as an official examination center for the 
Oxford higher school certificate. This school 
received three years ago the British school cer- 
tifieate and enjoys now a rank which is granted 
to only a few of the leading preparatory schools 
The higher certificate entitles its 
holder to special privileges in university studies. 

Arrica House, the new home of the West 
African Students’ Union, London, has been for- 
mally opened. It has residential facilities for a 


uit 
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African student life in London. Those who do 
not live in will be able to use the restaurant and 
club rooms and have opportunities for meeting 
their friends there. Subscriptions towards the 
eost of Africa House have been received from 
the Rhodes Trust, the United Africa Company, 
the British Cotton Growing Association, the 
Elder Dempster Company and others, while help 
has come from Africa from the Alake of Abeo- 
kuta and Prempeh II, the Asantehene of the 
Ashanti Confederacy. 


SHORTER ARTICLES AND DISCUSSION 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS 

Some years of close connection with the prod- 
uct of the school system, in several states, have 
brought to my attention and to that of many 
others with whom I have discussed them, certain 
persistent questions about the conduct of elemen- 
tary and secondary education. These are ques- 
tions which will not be new to some school teach- 
ers, but to others they must be either unknown 
or else of very slight concern. From the stand- 
pomt of the college and also from that of the 
world outside, these are serious questions. They 
occur In many forms and contexts, but I will 
reduce them to a convenient number and explain 
and formulate them as follows. 

(1) A great many students enter college with- 
out having aequired the habit of study. A sur- 
prising number say they don’t know how to 
study, consequently the colleges sometimes feel 
obliged to teach them a technique for it. Now, 
study is the specifie habit or oceupation which 
they require if they are to advance their educa- 
tion. And it was the business and profession 
of the schools to ineuleate it in them. Why have 
the schools failed to do this? 

(2) More and more the student arrives at col- 
lege not merely with ignorance of his studies or 
indifference toward them, but with pronounced 
dislike for some or all of them. It appears that 
large numbers have never taken hold of learning 
at all. Being strangers to it, but having it 

ys with them or at any rate in pursuit of 
them, they have developed an attitude of suffer- 
‘nce toward it. So fascinating a study as his- 
‘ory is Trequently despised (it is childishly sup- 
yosed that history is only remembering hard 


names and dead and useless events). English 
literature, including not only poetry, which to a 
heavy percentage is unintelligible, but also the 
novel, is a profound mystery which eleven or 
twelve years of schooling has failed to penetrate 
for these students. Foreign language and mathe- 
maties, the subjects which excel in developing 
the experience of clear and exact thought, are 
hated even more. Now, these dislikes may make 
it impossible for the student to pass collegiate 
requirements, to say nothing of the requirements 
of professional branches. And history, language 
and mathematies are the staple stock of the 
schools. What has happened—why do students 
come away hostile to these studies? 

(3) It is beyond question that a mastery of 
certain rudiments must be attained if the child 
is to understand language or literature or science 
later on; such as the form or feel of word com- 
ponents and their representation in the letters 
of the alphabet (phonetics, spelling) ; the forms 
and connections of thought (grammar, syntax) ; 
and the measure and relations of objects (arith- 
metic, algebra). But to-day there are great 
numbers of boys and girls floundering about in 
college or perhaps dismissed from college if 
able to get there in the first place, because of 
deficiencies in one or more and sometimes all of 
these elements. I am acquainted with a day and 
a school at which all these were realized to the 
child in the first grade. That was the founda- 
tion on which the whole educational life grew. 
To-day we teach all these elements over and over 
in the grades and some of them we continue on 
into college (some things of this nature which I 
was taught in the first grade are taught now in 


college). Why must this be done? What has 
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been going on in the schools between the first 


grade and the end of high school? 

(4) President Hutchins was quoted in the 
press recently as having stated in an address to 
teachers that it was now possible for a student 
to pass through both school and college without 
ever having thoroughly read one great book. I 
may remark that I have sometimes had occasion 
to ask college students their choices of the great- 
est books and have often found them unable to 
make any such choice; no mention of “The Re- 
public” or Euclid or Don Quixote or King Lear 
—girls have cited, instead of these, some trivial- 
ity on love or “happy marriage” and boys have 
more often not understood such a question, pre- 
sumably because books had not registered with 
them well enough to make the question real. The 
indictment here is principally against the college 
teacher rather than the school teacher, and for 
the present purpose it may be relucantly left 
aside. It was hard to see how students could 
come from school with such little literary ac- 
quaintance, so I inquired somewhat into that. 
From a good many I received the answer that 
school was easy. “We didn’t have to study much, 
they just let us pass.” Supposing this to be a 
not wholly reliable report, or to be in any case 
exceptional, it still remains evident that some- 
thing is easy or amiss or quite out of joint when 
eleven or twelve years in school fails to produce 
the disposition to get acquainted with great 
works of literature in any form. What has hap- 
pened in the schools, that learning should have 
so far departed from them? 

(5) As in the times of Plato, of Aristotle 
and of Samuel Johnson, so to-day it is still true 
that wonder, the desire for knowledge for its 
own sake, is the incentive to all genuine learning. 
This desire to know is an attribute hardly sur- 
passed by any other that we possess. I regret 
to say that my observations and those of a good 
many other college men with whom I have ex- 
changed views on the subject point decidedly to a 
decline of this spirit. You will doubtless agree 
that such a decline is lamentable and that the 
It comes just 
when you have been for some time engaged in 


schools are profoundly concerned. 


the use of all kinds of devices and methods for 
the elicitation and development of this very 
desire to know, or of some other desire which 


you may have put in its place. Furthermore, 
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you the teacher are expected to be a maker and 
conserver of intellectual interest, and if | am 
not mistaken you do profess to be that. What, 
then, is the trouble? Why is the product of your 
endeavor less interested in learning than it used 
to be? 

(6) We observe a growing disposition among 
students to substitute shrewdness, cleverness and 
deception at evading duties in place of the ear- 
nestness of endeavor which is proper and becom- 
ing to them. They calculate the times and topies 
of examinations and concentrate hastily on those, 
neglecting the willing and systematic application 
which alone can make them educated. If an 
examination is given without a previous notice— 
though such an examination is the only kind that 
examines and is just the kind the outside world 
always springs on us—then, being shown up 
uninformed, they assert all manner of righteous 
indignation and pass the word around that the 
professor is unfair. With them, going to school 
and college is a game in which the goal is to 
“get by.” What has been happening in the more 
formative years, that trickery should have taken 
the place of work, fairness and the satisfactions 
of gaining knowledge? 

(7) It is well known that honor systems have 
almost disappeared from American education. 
Colleges, while by no means blameless them- 
selves, are unable to carry on such systems be- 
cause their students too frequently lack the 
necessary honesty. In some of the leading col- 
leges the examinations are proctored by fune- 
tionaries with a manner and efficiency suggesting 
the secret service and the third degree. If a man 
has not got honesty by the time he reaches col- 
lege, he is not likely to get it afterward. Like 
the other fundamental virtues, it is either in the 
blood or else it is acquired, if at all, in the early 
training. If the schools permit laxity in regard 
to it, in fact if they have not some strong pro- 
gram for engendering and fostering it, then the 
weak will cheat, lie and deceive and tempt others 
to do the same. Perhaps the objection is made 
that the schools have introduced elaborate “char- 
acter-building” programs already. That may be 
a start, but positive results are not yet apparent. 
I believe the teachers have accepted the epistemo- 
logically incredible notion that learning is spe 
cific and not general; for instance, a person 
learns honesty as one thing, he does not get tt 
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or have it as an attribute of his whole self or 
mode of existence (integrity). This notion hav- 
ing been applied, in place of the previous belief 
that integrity is a unity that results from gen- 
eral discipline, we are in a position to judge 
between it and the older notion. And the judg- 
ment is against the new view, because under it 
we have seen honesty undergo such a disturbing 
decline. The suspicion comes to mind that teach- 
ers ought to have foreseen this. It is part of 
their professional duty, even though the society 
which retains them shows questionable apprecia- 
tion of their labors, to supervise the moral mak- 
ing of the children, not merely in the superficial 
role of the chaperon but in the ethical and 
epistemological sense; which is to say it is their 
duty to understand and to enforce the principles 
and disciplines which history and learning afford 
us as the means of developing character. It is 
difficult to see how they could have abandoned 
the clear perceptions of educational values and 
of human integrity supplied by earlier teaching, 
and have put the present substitute in their place 
if they had understood what they were doing. 
Has teaching disearded the past because of 
failure to appreciate it, or because of naive and 
unprofessional inclinations to seize the new and 
spectacular, or has teaching grown lax like its 
students? 

(8) We have witnessed also the steady growth 
of distractions from learning in the schools. I 
remember when you were preaching the gospel 
of extra-curricula education—games, parties, 
plays, dances, trips. You said the student needed 
not merely books and recitations but social ex- 
perience. Well, he certainly has got it now. If 
a boy can kick or knock a ball a little better 
than the others, the chances are that he will come 
through school as a professional at that instead 
of qualifying himself to pursue any of the better 
things of life. I have known quite a few college 
boys who were disillusioned about this and who 
complained bitterly about the high schools for 
easing them through and not giving them an edu- 
cation. But athleties, though a serious offender, 
is not alone. A high-school girl who is pretty 
and popular, surrounded with all the new oppor- 
tunities for distraetion, is soon captivated with 
creature delights and especially with the experi- 
ence of having admirers. She gives her time 
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‘o these and presently they have taken the place 
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of education for her. She receives what the stu- 
dents have come to consider the more vital hon- 
ors, so does the boy who adopts ball playing in 
preference to Latin and science. The lesser ones 
of their fellow students ape their accomplish- 
ments and tastes. It results that elemental plea- 
sures take the place of learning in the scale of 
values which is formed in the student’s mind. 
You will agree that this is a reversal of the pur- 
pose of an education. What are teachers doing 
to return the schools to learning? 

(9) In professional pursuits of all kinds the 
competition for opportunities is keener all the 
time, as you know so well. Commercial employ- 
ers evidently give preference to the worker with 
a college education. And in order to be well 
educated to-day we have to cover more and more 
ground, especially in the sciences, on account of 
the steady accumulation of new knowledge. Con- 
sequently the properly qualified man or woman 
will not be the one who has evaded work and 
learning in favor of uneducated pleasures. If 
the school is going to fit men and women for 
successful employment, and of course that is 
nowadays its principal claim for itself, then it 
must see that they are equipped with both learn- 
ing and industriousness. But you are aware of 
the criticisms so often brought against education 
in this connection, namely, that your product 
can not write or spell as well as he should, that 
he lacks information which the workaday world 
would expect and that he is not dependable. 
You doubtless admit that the conditions to which 
these criticisms refer are deplorable. What are 
you doing to overcome them? 

(10) It is well known that the schools have 
been introducing all kinds of novelties. If I am 
not mistaken, these reduce to the general idea of 
eliminating direct work and discipline, and sub- 
stituting more agreeable “motivations.” Stated 
more concretely, it means that education is 
changed from a process of work to one of adven- 
ture or play. The child is to play his way into 
education rather than work it. Now if the play 
view of the world fits the world better than the 
work view, we should rejoice. But it is in- 
credible that professionally trained teachers, who 
are themselves so intimately acquainted with the 
necessity of work in everything that advances 
the individual and society, should have know- 


ingly adopted this conception. How then does 
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it happen that such a notion has got itself in- 
stalled in the schools everywhere? What were 
teachers thinking about when they so extrava- 
gantly went over to this folly, and why have 
they failed to see what they have done? Is it 
possible that pedagogy has lost touch with edu- 
cation, that the teacher is not now a soundly 
educated person? 
Peter A, CARMICHAEL 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 


A PERMANENT SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
PRESENT NYA PLAN IN COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 

Ir became increasingly apparent during the 
early thirties that our country was developing 
a critical youth problem. Thousands of young 
people between the ages of sixteen and twenty- 
five were finding it impossible to obtain employ- 
ment. They were blocked from a continuation 
of their schooling because of a lack of financial 
resources. Thoughtful people everywhere were 
aware of the fact that such conditions consti- 
tuted a menace to the psychological and cul- 
tural future of our nation. In an attempt to 
alleviate this situation, our Federal Government 
has appropriated since 1935 slightly more than 
$122,000,000 to provide part-time employment 
for these young people. 

Under the direction of the National Youth 
Administration these funds have been about 
equally divided between what is called (1) work 
projects and (2) student aid. The first have 
been directed primarily to aid young men and 
women who are not attending school full-time. 
The directors of this work have attempted to 
find projects which were socially useful in the 
communities and at the same time have encour- 
aged the recipients of the work to train them- 
selves for specific trades. The present writer 
is not here concerned with an analysis of the 
good or ill effects of this phase of the program. 
Such an analysis would involve the whole theory 
of work relief, which is too broad a subject for 
a brief article. 

The remainder of this discussion is concerned 
with the student aid aspect of NYA. The es- 
sence of this plan may be summed up in a few 
sentences. Non-profit (non-taxable) educational 
institutions (high schools, colleges and univer- 
sities) which wish to participate may receive an 
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allotment from the state NYA funds. The 
amount varies with the number of students and 
with local conditions. These institutions in tury 
choose their most needy and most deserving stu- 
dents and assign them to useful work projects 
such as office work, library work, laboratory 
assisting, research projects, ete., for which the 
student receives remuneration from the NYA 
allotments. Available statistics show that the 
peak of this type of employment was reached 
in April, 1937, when almost 444,000 high-school, 
college and graduate students were receiving 
such aid. Of these, 297,871 were in high schools, 
140,699 were in colleges and 5,416 were in grad- 
uate schools. Since the inception of NYA jn 
1935 through February, 1938, the average 
monthly income of these high-school students 
has been about $5.00; the undergraduate stu- 
dents have earned approximately $11.00 per 
month; and the graduate students on the aver- 
age have earned $18.00 to $20.00 per month. 

While no one could question the desirability 
of aiding these needy young people in some way, 
it is entirely possible that improvements could 
be made in the methods employed. 

Relief measures proposed by the new deal 
have in general been of two types. First, direct 
relief which has emergency characteristics is de- 
signed to prevent immediate suffering and desti- 
tution. Secondly, the government through such 
agencies as RFC, HOLC and FHA has made 
substantial loans to business and to individuals 
at a low rate of interest. The taxpayer as a 
rule does not object strongly to the latter type 
of relief, because in due time such money will 
be refunded, and the values derived are perma- 
nent in character. 

It does not seem probable, however, that our 
government can long continue to support all 
those spending programs which do not run on 
their own power. Such is the case of our 
present student aid phase of NYA. Since the 
fundamental theory underlying this aid is sound 
and socially desirable, it would seem appropriate 
to take steps by which it could be made perma- 
nent, especially if this could be done without 
undue extravagance. 

On the basis of the above-stated facts, | sug- 
gest a new plan. The burden of my argument 
may be summed up in a single sentence. Adop! 
a lending plan instead of a work relief plan. 
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The main features of the plan may be pre- 
sented briefly as follows: 

(1) Use the general administrative arrange- 
ments which are now used for NYA with per- 
haps minor modifications. 

(2) Let the United States government appro- 
priate the money for twenty years for lending 
purposes, as it now does for student aid pur- 
poses. The money could be allocated to the 
various colleges and universities as trust funds 
in the same amounts and manner as it now is 
for NYA. The state administrators would check 
the accounts of the various institutions. 

3) Any young person who desires a college 
education and does not have sufficient funds 
could apply to the institution of his choice for a 
loan. The direetor of this fund in the institu- 
tion would then make a eareful study of the case 
including an investigation of the financial status 
of the parents, a medical examination, a psycho- 
logical examination, the prospective student’s 
high-school reeord, his character and the gen- 
eral probability of his becoming a successful 
student. It would seem reasonable to expect 
that the applicant, to qualify for such a loan, 
should be moderately well physically, stand in 
the upper 40 per cent. of his high-school gradu- 
ating class and be of respectable character. In 
brief, the director should determine whether or 
not an applieant is a fair risk, just as a banker 
would decide on a loan, and in keeping with good 
business principles he ought to encourage the 
borrower to apply for as small a loan as pos- 
sible to meet reasonable needs. 

(4) Once the eligibility of the applicant has 
been established and the needs determined, the 
proper amount of money should be allotted to 
Human nature being what it is, 
it is further suggested that this money be made 
available only for the payment of board and 
room, tuition and books. These are the essential 
needs of any college student. 

(0) Devise an ironelad contract for the repay- 
went of this money by or before the end of 
'wenty years from the date of the initial loan 
with interest at 3 per cent. This would mean 
that a person who finished the usual four-year 
ollege course would have sixteen years in which 
If a student went to grad- 
uate school he would then have twelve or thirteen 


‘ 


years tor the task. As further assurance that 


the individual. 


to retund the money. 
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the loans would be repaid, the borrower could 
reasonably be required to contribute a small per- 
centage of the loans as insurance against losses 
incurred by default or by the contingencies of 
life. 

(6) This plan does not provide for loans to 
high-school students, nor does it necessarily ad- 
voeate a discontinuance of the present policy 
of NYA aid in the high schools. 

The most cogent argument in favor of this 
lending scheme is that it is economically sound. 
After a period of twenty years with an appro- 
priation of twenty-five million dollars per year, 
one half a billion dollars in the form of a trust 
fund for higher education would be established. 
Figuring the interest on all this money at 3 per 
cent. per annum would produce an income of 
fifteen million dollars per year, which certainly 
would more than cover the cost of administra- 
tion. The excess of the income over the cost of 
administration could be added to the general 
trust fund, or if not needed for this purpose 
could be returned to the government for other 
uses. 

Sinee this money would become in principle 
simply a revolving fund this suggested plan 
would create a perpetuity of the student aid 
idea, a condition which is not probable on the 
basis of the present NYA plan. For govern- 
ment spending has a finite limit. 

The young person of ability who is born with 
a financial handicap could hereby be given a 
respectable opportunity to develop whatever 
talents he may have. Responsibility would be 
placed where it belongs—namely, on the person 
who profits most. Obtaining money in the form 
of a business loan does not smack of pauperism 
and hence is good psychologically. Further- 
more, the obtaining of money on a loan basis 
reduces the tendency to use any unnecessary 
amount because few people wish to mortgage 
their futures unduly. 

This program is educationally sound because 
the needy college student would not be forced 
to spend a large portion of his time performing 
menial tasks, but instead could expend this 
energy in study. 

This plan would help to perpetuate one of our 
most treasured traditions, an opportunity for the 
economically underprivileged to come to the top. 
No one can question the desirability of con- 
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stantly mixing the sociological strata in a de- 
mocracy. 

Finally, the money which is loaned would 
indirectly help the financial status of many of 
our educational institutions of higher learning. 
For them it would mean more students and more 
tuition, both of which are necessities for the 
continuation of the lives of many valuable insti- 
tutions which are feeling the death strangle of 
our economic paralysis. And all these benefits 
to individuals and institutions could be obtained 
at a relatively insignificant cost. 

J. L. RIEBSOMER 

DEPAUW UNIVERSITY 


THE FLASH-METER AS A DIAGNOSTIC 
INSTRUMENT 

In the field of reading there are now available 
a great many good objective tests. Many of 
them, to some extent, measure both speed and 
comprehension, but very few, if any, group tests 
reveal specific word difficulties. 

The writer recently devised the Flash-Meter 
with which words, phrases or sentences can be 
flashed on the sereen for one fifth, one, tenth, 
one twenty fifth, one fiftieth or one one hun- 
dredth of The original purpose of 
the instrument was to reduce the length of the 
fixation pause in reading, to eliminate regres- 
sions, to increase the recognition span and to 
develop efficient habits of attention. Experi- 
mental results, however, indicate that the Flash- 
Meter also has great possible diagnostie value. 


a second. 
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During the second semester of this year jn 
Warren, Pennsylvania, two groups of second 
grade pupils were among those tested on a list 
of twenty words. The words were taken from 
Stone’s Graded Vocabulary and were within the 
range of the pupils of the second grade. Each 
word was flashed on the screen for one fifth of 
a second, and the pupils were asked to write 
what they saw. 

The total score made by each pupil was found 
and the average for the two groups was com- 
puted. In the case of some pupils whose seores 
were average or above, the specifie words missed 
were noted. Then somewhat on the order of 
Gray’s oral reading test a paragraph was made 
which contained the twenty words, and the pupils 
were asked to read the paragraph individually, 

During the Flash-Meter test one pupil missed 
home, thank, chair and reading. 
automobile. 


One missed 
sleeping, reading and Another 
missed rabbit, thank, something and grandfather. 
On the oral reading test the pupils had difficulty 
with the same words that they missed on the 
Flash-Meter test. It seems logical, of course, to 
believe that this would be the ease. It seems 
reasonable to conclude further that if pupils can 
not recognize certain words when flashed on the 
sereen for one fifth of a second, they do not 
know them well enough to read efficiently sen- 
tences and paragraphs which contain those 
specifie words. 
Ropert P. Carrou 
WARREN, Pa. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE USE OF SOURCE MATERIAL BY 
UNDERGRADUATE STUDENTS IN 
A COLLEGE LIBRARY 


THE latest acquisition of the Wellesley College 
Library is a complete set of Hansard’s “Parlia- 
mentary Debates,’ from 1803 through 1936, in 
1,035 volumes, the munificent gift of the Friends 
of the Wellesley College Library. In its pages 
are reports of the debates, day by day, in the 
House of Commons and the House of Lords, de- 
Here 
may be learned not only what happened on some 


bates on all conceivable political subjects. 


historic oceasion, or what arguments were used 
for or against this or that cause, but, more im- 
portant, how laws are made in the Mother of 





Parliaments. As the State Papers reveal the 
technique of diplomacy, the Debates reveal the 
technique of popular legislation, the principles 
of give and take which make it possible for the 
oldest of popular law-making bodies to survive 
and succeed as the seat of power of a great 
nation, in an age when many popular legisla- 
tures have been repudiated as unworkable insti- 
tutions. 

The scientists have long since convinced the 
intellectual world that science can not be taught 
properly merely by lectures and the study ot 
text-books, and the vast laboratories which adorn 
the campus of every first-rate college and wir 
versity are tangible evidence of their success. 




















Learning by doing, by reproducing on a small 

e the technique of the experimenter who is 
the true scientist, is a method axiomatic in this 
feld, even for the most elementary course. The 
need of a similar method in the social sciences is 
not so widely recognized, except where the stu- 
dent has reached the level of the graduate school. 
Then seminars and great libraries offer the 
facilities necessary for learning to study social 
phenomena by the inductive methods of the 


seal 


scientist. 

Some colleges, especially those for women, 
have tried to adapt this approach to the teaching 
of their undergraduate students. Their plans 
have been hampered, however, by the difficulty 
of procuring enough source material on which 
their students could work. With this aim in 
view, for many years Wellesley College has been 
developing its collection of printed sources, until 
in several fields of history its resources are com- 
parable with those of many a university. In 
English history, its library has long been espe- 
cially strong for the medieval period and that of 
the Tudors and Stuarts. The interest in modern 
times which of late has grown so markedly has 
led to several important additions in the last 
A complete set of the “British and 
Foreign State Papers” makes possible a study 
of diplomatie doeuments which throw light on 
aspects of European and world history. 
Only through direet knowledge, such as can be 
obtained here, of the methods of the diplomat, 
can the student learn to gauge with objectivity 
and perspective the otherwise bewildering course 
of international relations to-day. 

Through the availability of documents such 
as Hansard when these are a part of the ordinary 


Tew years. 
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working equipment in a college library, it is 
possible to extend farther and farther for the 
social sciences the type of teaching which the 
student of natural science expects as a matter of 
course in the undergraduate college. Initiative, 
critical powers, independence of judgment are 
developed, and mere memorizing of the results 
of the work of others is reduced to a minimum. 
If the time ever comes when the social sciences 
are as well provided with the tools of their work 
as are the natural sciences now, the great obstacle 
to equality of achievements in the two fields will 
be removed. Even if, however, the intricacy of 
the factors involved in the study of human activ- 
ity makes it impossible to win success comparable 
to the brilliant advances of physics or chemistry, 
a worthy result ean still be obtained. The 
familiarizing of large numbers of students with 
the rigorous methods of research in history, 
political science, economies or sociology means 
contributing to the nation citizens who will not 
lose their heads in a erisis, but will strive to 
evaluate proposals with the cool objectivity of 
the laboratory scientist. As these students study, 
without partisan feeling, the workings through 
many years of party government in a great 
demoeratie country other than their own, they 
learn principles which are applicable to their 
own country to-day, but which can be seen more 
clearly when abstracted from the heat of present- 
day conflict. By striving to build up their 
collections of source material, the older women’s 
colleges, with their strong libraries, are thus 
endeavoring to develop the enlightened type of 
citizenship, essential to the preservation of self- 
government in a disillusioned world. 
JupirH B. WILLIAMS 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


QUOTATIONS 


BROADCASTING BY ENGLISH 
TEACHERS 
An effort towards solving the school broad- 
casting problem has been made by the London 
Teachers’ Association in their new pamphlet, 
“School Broadeasting as an Instrument of Edu- 
cation: The Position in London.” The pamphlet 
is the work of a special committee, representing 
‘s types of schools and educational institutions 


issued by 
1937, and 


in London; it follows the pamphlet 
the London County Council in May, 
supports many of its conelusions. 
From the earliest days following the estab- 
lishment of the British Broadcasting Company, 
later to become the British Broadcasting Cor- 
poration and always to be known as the B.B.C., 
there has been a belief that this new instrument 
of communication could be turned to good ac- 
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count in edueation. For some the belief became 
an enthusiasm, with visions of a wide-spread 
distribution of lessons on all subjects, each given 
by a skilled teacher of special equipment and 
unusual quality. These enthusiasts did not 
pause to consider whether oral instruction from 
an unseen person could properly be called a les- 
At best it might be more vivid and stimu- 
lating than a printed exereise, but at worst it 
might be dull and boring. In either event the 
exercise was not a lesson, since there could be 
no repetition of difficult sections for the benefit 
of the plodders, no questions to test comprehen- 
sion and keep attention at stretch, and, above 
all, no fitting of a talk to the special cireum- 
stanees of any school or classroom. 

As always, there were sceptics who were not 
content to point to the limitations of the me- 
dium, but were eager to prove that it would be 
positively harmful. Even at Savoy Hill, where 
the B.B.C. had its first headquarters, there was 
some uncertainty as to what broadcasting could 
do for the schools. The Kent Education Com- 
mittee gave permission for a large-scale experi- 
ment, and a number of schools were equipped 
with receivers and loud-speakers. The teachers 
sent up reports on the apparent results of the 
broadeasts to schools, and from these reports 
much was learned, chiefly as to what should be 
avoided. 

The greatest difficulty in the early stages was 
caused by bad reception. Unfortunately there 
were placed on the market some cheap receiving 
sets which were useless in schools. Teachers 
who had bought them either at their own cost or 
with the help of school concerts were disheart- 
ened and gave up trying to use broadcasting. 
The Central Council for School Broadeasting 
has tried to meet this difficulty by compiling a 
list of apparatus which has been tested under 
school conditions and found satisfactory. This 
list is kept up to date and is issued to schools 
without charge. 

To-day we may regard school-broadeasting as 
an accepted and even weleome addition to our 
The B.B.C. has handed 
over to a representative Central Council the 
responsibility for running the machine, while 
providing the necessary funds and an office staff 
with Miss Mary Somerville as director of school 
broadcasts and A. C. Cameron as secretary to 


son. 


educational machinery. 
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the council. Great progress has been made, but 
much remains to be done, especially in the way 
of systematic inquiry by teachers who are Using 
the broadcast material in their schools. . 
It is somewhat surprising to learn that few 
London teachers have, so far, had the oppor- 
tunity to test the value of school broadcasts. 
The main difficulties have been purely practical 
—namely, the provision of suitable sets and the 
fixing of electric power points. It is only re. 
cently that the London County Council decided 
to provide reasonable financial aid towards buy- 
ing or replacing wireless sets in schools. We 
are told that some teachers who have used the 
broadeasts under present conditions are dis- 
couraged and pessimistic as to their value, 
They feel that the time is wasted and that the 
results do not warrant the trouble involved in 
adjusting the school time-table and syllabus. 
Considering that the report has already told 
us that few teachers in London have been able 
to make any regular or systematic use of school 
broadeasts it is strange to find this statement: 


Many teachers who are convinced of the great 
possibilities of broadcasting in schools are very 
critical of the B.B.C. dictatorship. They feel that 
the B.B.C. might be expected, by this time, to 
appreciate the fact that to a considerable extent the 
talks and lessons are still too difficult on the whole 
in matter and language, and too packed with de- 
tails. The interests of pupils of different ages are 
not sufficiently understood or appreciated, and the 
technique of the broadcasters selected is frequently 
quite unsuitable. As a subsidized service broad: 
casting should have more to offer to the schools 
than at present. 


The fact is duly recorded in the report that 
on the Central Council for School Broadeasting 
there are representatives of every branch of edu 
cational work, while the subject committees, 
which are concerned with the choice of topics 
and of speakers, include eleven members who are 
either inspectors or teachers in L.C.C. schools 
Yet the report states: “The evidence we have 
had shows that the program subcommittee 's 
not as yet wholly effective in the organization 
of broadcasts for some types of schools.” The 
truth is that the school broadeasts are i D0 
sense the result of any dictatorship, and that 
inasmuch as they are designed for all the schools 
of the country, and not for London alone, it will 











always be possible to declare that the needs of 
<ome types of school are not fully met. 

It -< difficult to reconcile some of the various 
statements in the report. After telling us that 
“talks and lessons are too packed with details,” 
the writers declare that “the generalizing ten- 
deney to be noted in many broadeast courses 
is a weakness.” On page 6 we read: “We are of 
opinion that broadeast instruction as such can 
not possibly have the value that is sometimes 
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claimed for it”; but on page 11 we are told: 
“There is little doubt that good broadeasts are 
likely to have a most stimulating effect on indi- 
vidual children and may open up for them new 
fields of thought and activity.” The seventeen 
members of the committee responsible for the 
report have not achieved any considerable unity 
of opinion, although they have arrived at some 
conclusions which are interesting and helpful.— 
The London Times Educational Supplement. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


ARE EDWARDS’ SOCIO-ECONOMIC 
LEVELS ECONOMIC? 

Tue scale of occupational levels developed by 
Alba M. Edwards to arrange the gainfully em- 
ployed in a vertieal dimension of “social-eco- 
nomie” cireumstanees is a valuable instrument 
for which sociologists and economists have long 
felt a need.! Seientifie study of many attributes 
of the working population has been seriously 
hindered by the lack of a well-devised scale which 
distinguishes suecessive levels of labor 
by either sociai or economie eriteria. The use 
of Edwards’ seale indicates that, while it makes 
no pretense of being a refined instrument, it 
really does help in arranging workers on ascend- 
ing levels. 


The writers have made use of this seale to 


clearly 


group i,242 male respondents, representative of 
] 

all levels of labor in a single community, whose 

several social-eeconomie cireumstances were 


studied in considerable detail.2 The Edwards 
e arranges the entire census of occupations 
on six levels: (1) professions; (2) proprietors, 
managers and officials; (3) clerks and kindred 
(4) skilled workers and foremen; (5) 
semi-skilled workers; and (6) unskilled laborers. 


In this convenient arrangement the more than 


] 


scal 


workers: 


_ | Alba M,. Edwards, ‘‘A Social-Economie Group- 
ing of the Gainful Workers of the United States, ’’ 
Jour. Am. Statist. Assn., December, 1933. 

* Percy E. Davidson and H. Dewey Anderson, 
Occupational Mobility in an American Com- 
munity,’’ Stanford University Press, 1937. The 
sample was derived from San Jose, California, a 
“ly of 17,745 gainfully employed males in 1930. 
[t was checked in a variety of ways and may be 
‘egarded as fairly representative. Small retail 
“ealers are not adequately represented. The data 

re included as part of a Works Progress Admin- 


istration research project. 


20,000 occupations of the gainfully employed 
can be grouped for comparison and summary. 

With respect to the social criteria upon which 
the scale of levels is based, little is known. 
Studies of the socially significant attributes of 
manual laborers and “white-collar” workers are 
too few to permit the arrangement of gainful 
workers on a scale of vertical dimension which 
segments all who labor into clearly distinet 
levels. Nor have the cultural attributes been 
sufficiently well described to permit a_ well- 
defined seale of this character. For these 
reasons, it is obvious that the Edwards scale 
can lay little claim to being a scientifie instru- 
ment for measuring the working population in 
terms of varying social or cultural attributes. 

Concerning the economic claims of the scale, 
however, some pertinent objective data can be 
offered. In the study made by the writers, which 
has just been referred to, the monthly income 
from wages, salaries, fees or business profit was 
secured for a representative sample of all six 
levels working in a single community during the 
period 1928 to 1932. 

Annual incomes were determined by multiply- 
ing the number of months employed by the 
monthly income of respondents. In Table I and 
Fig. 1 the spread of annual incomes is shown 
to be from “less than $300” to an amount in 
excess of $10,500. The professional, proprietor 
and clerical levels reported incomes covering the 
entire range. In the case of the clerical respon- 
dents, however, the one income falling in the 
highest interval is so far removed from other 
clerical workers as to be atypical for the level 
in question. The three levels of manual labor— 
skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled—fade out at 
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INCOME FOR THE PERIOD 1928 


Per Cent. ¢ 
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TABLE I 
(HE RESPONDENTS ON EACH OF EDWARDS’ SOCIAL-ECONOMI 


1932 oF 


C LEVEL s* 





»f Respondents who Received the Specified Mean Annual Incomes 


Clerks, ete. Skilled 





Mean annual Professional Proprietors, Semi-skilled Unskilled All levels 
income of (13 (110) (147) (177) (156) (161) (885y" 
Less than $300.. 3 a | 2.2 9.9 6.8 13.5 6 
$300 to $800. 3 2:2 5.7 5.4 12:3 36.4 118 
900 to 1,400.. 4.2 10.7 14.4 5.6 20.6 21.9 15.1 
1,500 to 2,000.. 6.1 12.4 33.5 25.1 33.8 24.2 23.4 
2,100 to 2,600.. 15.8 19.4 21.5 31.4 19.9 3.1 18.7 
2,700 to 3,200.. 28.0 16.4 13.1 8.8 5.3 5 11.2 
3,300 to 3,800.. 12.5 8.0 4.9 2.5 9 an 44 
3,900 to 4,400.. 11.5 7.5 3.4 1.2 3 Bs 35 
4,500 to 5,000.. 3.0 5.8 3 a ok 2 13 
5,100 to 5,600.. 4.8 2.7 ol oe +. < 1.1 
5,700 to 6,200.. 1.5 2.7 Be | ae 5 ‘6 
6,300 to 6,800... a 3.1 1 oe 5 
6,900 to 7,400.. se sea ee - Ee 
7,500 to 8,000.. 1.3 2.9 . oe 6 
8,100 to 8,600.. oO : oe 0 
8,700 to 9,200.. 1.0 ot +. 2 
9,300 to 9,800.. os a . oe - 
9,900 to 10,400... 1.6 : IB | ‘ o* ee 4 
10,500 to 11,000. . oe - oe ee ne - 
11,100 to 11,600.. 6 4 46 ie a 
11,700 to 12,200.. 2.5 3.3 ot o- ee an 9 
DG: -ccweesee 100.0 100.0 100.0 99.9 100.0 99.9 99.9 


* Ages 35 or over. 

80 per cent. of semi-skilled workers and 50 per 
cent. of unskilled laborers. In each interval 
within this segment of the total range of income 
are found persons engaged in each of the six 
supposedly different economic levels of labor. 
Thus, it can not be said that the distributions 
converge evenly and emphatically upon particu- 
lar levels. For example, 33 per cent. of all 
clerical workers were found receiving between 
$1,500 and $2,000, while an identical percentage 


$5,600, as does the clerical level, practically. 
Proportionately few of the professional or pro- 
prietor levels are found in the income intervals 
below $900. 

However, a very substantial portion of each 
occupational level is found in the income inter- 
vals between $900 and $3,300. Here are located 
54 per cent. of all professionals, 59 per cent. of 
proprietors, 82 per cent. of all clerical and 
kindred workers, 81 per cent. of skilled artisans, 

DISTRIBUTION OF MEAN ANNUAL INCOMES EARNED BY RESPONDENTS 


ON EACH SOCIAL-ECONOMIC LEVEL 
( 1928-1932 ) 
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Fig. 1 








TrLy 30, 1938 
of the semi-skilled laborers were located within 
this income interval. Yet the clerical level is 
third from the top of the seale, while semi-skilled 
workers make up a level just above the lowest 
in the scale. The amount of overlapping of in- 
comes of workers in the several levels is well 
displayed in Figure 1, where the distribution of 
mean annual incomes for the five-year period are 


1e 


pictured. 
The substantial amount of overlap of incomes 


is due presumably to several causes. One is 
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errand boys, who would seem to belong more 
reasonably on the unskilled level. Other defects 
of this kind are illustrated by the inelusion 
within a single category of all farm owners and 
tenants. Obviously this is not a single level of 
labor, either economically or socially. A share 
cropper on a southern cotton farm is not com- 
parable to an avocado rancher in southern Cali- 
fornia, and neither ean be compared in economic 
status with the general farm owner of the Middle 
West. 


THE RANGE OF MEAN INCOME FoR THE MIDDLE 50 P 
ERCENT OF 
RESPONDENTS ON EACH LEVEL FOR THE FIVE YEAR PERIOD 1928-1932 
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undoubtedly the wide spread of income within a 
family of related occupations or within a single 
occupation, The spread of incomes for a single 
occupation probably correlates with unlike com- 
petencies expressed by the different individuals 
engaged in the single occupation, with other per- 
sonal factors, or with different economic condi- 
tions affecting supply and demand in the labor 
market. Part of the overlapping is clearly the 
result of the arrangement of occupations made 
by Edwards. This arrangement has placed in a 
gle level occupations which draw upon differ- 
competencies and which have quite unlike 
importance in wage return. For example, among 
“clerks and kindred workers,” rated third in his 
scale of levels, Edwards places newsboys and 


Si? 


Ing 


Even when the range of the middle fifty per 
cent. of mean annual incomes for the five-year 
period is noted, the amount of overlap is consid- 
erable. In Fig. 2 such a display is made. It 
appears that the upper limits of the middle fifty 
per cent. of unskilled laborers’ earnings reach 
those of some workers located in the middle fifty 
per cent. of clerical workers’ incomes; the middle 
fifty per cent. of earnings of the semi-skilled 
reach into the middle fifty per cent. of proprie- 
tors, as do the earnings of skilled and clerical 
workers. 

However, a different picture emerges when 
only the measures of central tendency are used. 
In Table II and Fig. 2 the mean incomes for the 
several levels are displayed. 
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Here a series of distinct levels appears. But attributes of the working population. Further. 
while these are separated from each other by more, any claim to precision as a seale of social 
differing mean incomes, they are not separated status is obviously to be questioned, for the 
by equal increments of difference. For example, reason that it has not been validated by an 
in 1932 the difference in mean income between assembly of objective evidence of a social or 
successive levels was as follows: the semi-skilled cultural character. The seale does permit com. 
received $520 more than the unskilled, skilled parisons with the census of numerous faets 
$138 more than the semi-skilled, clerks $491 more concerning the whole range of gainfully em- 
than the skilled, proprietors $1,031° more than ployed. When generalizations are made from 
the clerks, professionals $252 more than pro- its use which are based upon differences noted 
prietors. Hence, while a ladder of ascension between central tendencies on the several levels, 
exists in terms of different mean incomes, the findings may possess considerable validity be. 
several levels are separated by unequally spaced cause the scale does distinguish between the mean 
rungs of the oceupational-income ladder. economic circumstances of the six successive 


TABLE II 
MEAN ANNUAL INCOME (1928-1932) oF RESPONDENTS CLASSIFIED BY LEVEL OF REGULAR OCCUPATION* 











Number Mean income for specified years Five-year 


Level of regulation respond- 
occupation i 1928 1929 1930 1931 








Professional . $3,212 $3,153 
Proprietors, inseveks 3,645 3,665 3,394 
Clerks, ete. 

Skilled 

Semi-skilled 

Unskilled 


All levels 





* Ages 35 and over. 

It will be observed, also, that the so-called levels of labor. In lieu of a more valid scale 
“prosperous” years 1928 and 1929 reverse the based upon extensive study of the correspond- 
ence between occupational competency, level of 
culture, social cireumstanees and income, the 
Edwards scale is undoubtedly useful. However, 
it hardly deserves the designation of a “social- 
economic scale” in any precise sense. 

Percy E. Davipson 
H. Dewey ANDERSON 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 
CALIFORNIA 


relationship usually assigned the professional 
and proprietor groups in occupational classifica- 
tions. It is probable that the presence in the 
sample of many respondents who were profes- 
sional workers in education, enjoying incomes 
fixed by law and consequently not immediately 
subject to the depression, accounts for the rever- 
sal in positions of mean incomes experienced 
after 1930. Should this be the explanation of 


the change noted, it would be necessary to reverse NEW BOOKS IN EDUCATION 


the order of the professional and proprietor por 
gee me ee eee Dk eer 7 i . ATTELL, J. MCKEEN and JAQUES CATTELL. Amert 
lev els to make the Edwards scale fit the economic can Men of Science. A Biographical Directory. 
criterion of ascending levels for ordinary years. 28,000 sketches. Pp. viii+ 1,608. The Scienee 
A plotting of the median incomes of the re- Press. $12.00. : 
tee m LIEBERMAN, JosHuA, Editor. New Trends i 
spondents decreases the differences among the Group Work. Pp. xii+ 229. Association Press, 
levels somewhat, but does not otherwise alter New York. $2.00. 
— ae LEVINSON, Ronautp B., Editor. The College 
their relationships. Journey; An Introduction to the Fields of Col- 
The data here presented cast doubt upon the lege Study. Pp. xiii+569. Thomas Nelson 
ee ie ae ae oe ah 7 $2.50. 
validity of the Edwards s« ale as a refined classi Wiexny, Jos 33. ‘Biesliue Mase 
fying instrument representing the economic Mother Tongue. Pp. 256. Mentzer, Bush. 
$1.00. 
8 An inadequate number of small proprietors Worsy,SamMuet A. Beginning Spanish. Pp. 345. 
makes this difference too large. Illustrated. Maemillan. $1.60. 








